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'ocTOR  Lois  Lundell  Higgins  has  done  an  excellent  study  of 
the  role  of  the  modern  policewoman  in  terms  of  her  relationship 
to  the  community  and  to  modern  law  enforcement  procedures  and 
philosophies,  and  has  provided  a  valuable  service  to  her  fellow^ 
policewomen  in  producing  this  guide  and  manual.  Lois  Higgins' 
own  stature  as  a  social  worker,  teacher,  and  policewoman  should 
prove  an  inspiration  to  others  already  working  in  this  field  and  to 
young  women  who  may  be  considering  law  enforcement  as  a  career. 
Her  gTeat  sense  of  fairness,  her  personal  dignity,  and  her  belief 
that  a  career  as  a  policewoman  must  be  founded  on  integrity  and 
a  genuine  wish  to  be  of  service  to  the  community  should  go  far  to 
elevate  the  status  of  the  profession  with  both  students  and  the 
public. 

Doctor  Higgins  has  given  great  attention  to  the  problem  of 
training— both  pre-service  and  in-service— and  in  this  manual  she 
presents  a  comprehensive  outline  of  those  fields  and  subjects  in 
which  she  feels  the  police^voman  should  be  professionally  compe- 
tent. It  is  a  very  hopeful  note  for  the  progress  of  police  work  that 
higher  education  is  gradually  coming  to  be  recognized  as  essential 
for  effective  service.  I  would  take  issue  with  Doctor  Higgins  only 
in  terms  of  her  desire  to  bring  these  highly  trained  police^vomen 
together  in  a  specialized  bureau  and  I  would  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered facetious  when  I  say  that  it  would  be  a  pity  for  these  charm- 
ing and  talented  ladies  to  isolate  themselves  from  an  integrated 
police  organization  in  which  they  can  contribute  so  much  to  de- 
partment morale  and  dignity  in  addition  to  carrying  out  their 
functions  in  closer  cooperation  with  other  units  of  the  department. 

O.  W.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
Chicago  Police  Department 
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HE  AVAILABLE  LITERATURE  on  the  topic,  "Policewomen,"  is  very 
limited,  as  anyone  who  has  tried  to  do  any  research  on  the  subject 
by  scanning  our  libraries  will  admit.  This,  no  doubt,  is  because 
there  has  been  very  little  interest  in  the  work  of  policewomen,  as 
such,  in  the  past.  Now  with  the  population  explosion  and  its  subse- 
quent impact  of  increase  in  delinquency  among  teen-age  girls  and 
crime  among  women,  there  is  an  outstanding  need  for  good  litera- 
ture on  the  work  of  policewomen. 

Dr.  Higgins  is  an  international  authority  on  techniques  of 
policewomen  training.  The  literature  she  has  written  previously  is 
accepted  by  police  specialists  in  many  universities.  It  is  also  received 
authoritatively  by  police  departments  in  the  major  cities  of  the 
world.  Due  to  her  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  techniques, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  policewomen.  Dr.  Higgins  is  well 
qualified  as  an  author  of  this  Policewoman's  Manual. 

I  have  read  this  manual  very  carefully.  I  am  convinced  that  Dr. 
Higgins'  treatise  on  duties,  qualifications,  and  skills  in  police- 
women's services  will  have  a  value  for  many  years.  Likewise,  her 
philosophies  on  interrogation,  field  work,  research,  and  other 
phases  of  the  work  of  policewomen,  will  be  standards  which  many 
police  departments  will  use  in  their  training  programs.  It  will  also 
serve  as  a  textbook  for  recruit  training  in  police  departments,  as 
well  as  in-service  training  for  policewomen.  It  will  be  used  as  a 
textbook  in  police  institutes,  colleges,  and  universities  which  are 
endeavoring  to  teach  field  techniques  of  women  police. 

Irvin  K.  Juergensmeyer 
Educational  Consultant 
Division  of  Community  Services 
Illinois  Youth  Commission 
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'r.  Lois  Higgins  is  to  be  commended  on  her  excellent  book, 
the  Policewoman's  Manual.  Her  succinct  presentations  are  so  well 
described  that  it  enables  the  reader  to  form  a  clear  picture  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  mechanics  of  law  that  effect 
the  policewoman. 

Actually  this  is  an  anthology  covering  the  training  of  the  police- 
woman, law,  law  enforcement,  and  the  social  sciences. 

Underlining  each  chapter  is  the  development  of  the  changes 
that  have  evolved  through  the  mores  and  folkways  of  today's  urban 
society.  Dr.  Higgins  not  only  points  out  present  cultural  patterns, 
but  she  also  describes  the  traits,  customs  and  laws  that  have  caused 
these  changes. 

One  begins  to  realize  how  our  society  once  favored  submissive- 
ness,  and  how  today  we  extoll  self-expression  and  initiative.  Such 
aggressiveness  in  youth  or  adults,  if  not  properly  channeled,  be- 
comes a  source  of  attrition  to  the  community.  Here  the  police- 
woman's competence,  which  this  book  highlights,  develops  and 
expounds,  is  readily  discernible. 

These  factors  are  so  impressive,  that  one  can  be  sure  that  if 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  book  are  learned,  adhered  to  and 
practiced,  many  challenging  law  enforcement  problems  can  be 
overcome  before  they  materialize. 

For  the  presentation  of  this  literature.  Dr.  Higgins  should  be 
congratulated  and  thanked  by  her  fellow  citizens,  and  by  all  law 
officers  everywhere. 

William  G.  Clark 
Attorney  General 
State  of  Illinois 
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F  POLICEWOMEN  are  here  to  stay,  which  seems  today  to  be  an 
established  fact,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  all  over  the 
world,  it  is  not  because  they  have  tried  to  compete  against  men  in 
work  that  always  has  been  and  will  always  be  predominately  a  man's 
job.  It  is  because  they  have  brought  to  their  work  talents  that  are 
generally  considered  peculiarly  feminine— an  unusually  highly  de- 
veloped interest  in  human  relationships— and  have  accentuated, 
rather  than  subordinated,  their  femininity. 

Policewomen  serve,  as  they  always  have  served,  as  members  of  a 
team.  Wherever  it  is  agreed  that  they  perform  a  useful  function,  it 
is  because  they  have  proved  themselves,  over  the  years,  as  indi- 
viduals, often  under  a  particular  necessity  to  function  well. 

''  The  first  police  matrons  were  appointed  to  take  care  of  female 
prisoners  in  New  York  City  in  1845,  but  it  was  not  until  1910  that 
Alice  Stebbins  Wells  of  Los  Angeles  was  appointed  the  world's  first 
regularly  rated  policewoman  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  / 

The  initial  response  to  Mrs.  Wells'  appointment  was  wide- 
spread public  curiosity.  Chloe  O wings,  in  Women  Police,  p.  103, 
reports  the  reaction  of  the  press: 

'The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Wells  attracted  wide  newspaper 
comment  because  of  the  fact  that  she  was  an  educated  woman, 
a  social  worker,  a  theologian  and  had  deliberately  sought  and 
secured  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  police  department.  Many 
journalists  presented  the  situation  in  half  comic  manner  and 
pictured  the  woman  police  officer  in  caricature  as  a  bony,  mus- 
cular, masculine  person,  grasping  a  revolver,  dressed  in  any- 
thing but  feminine  apparel,  hair  drawn  tightly  into  a  hard  little 
knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  huge  unbecoming  spectacles,  small 
tiff,  round  disfiguring  hat,  the  whole  presenting  the  idea  in  a 
most  repellent  conception  and  unlovely  guise.  This,  however, 
was  not  universally  held  and  many  groups  of  earnest  women. 
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searching  for  a  solution  of  social  problems  greeted  the  idea  ot 
women  police  with  favor  and  Mrs.  Wells  was  soon  overwhelmed 
with  requests  for  lectures  and  advice." 

When  Mrs.  Wells  first  broached  to  a  group  of  prominent  Los 
Angeles  citizens  with  the  idea  that  women  would  be  particularly 
well  suited  as  regular  members  of  municipal  police  departments 
to  do  protective  and  preventive  work  among  juveniles  and  women 
offenders,  she  was  introducing  a  new  concept  into  police  work. 
"How  could  you  make  an  arrest?"  they  asked  her.  "I  don't  want  to 
make  arrests,"  she  replied.  "I  want  to  keep  people  from  needing 
to  be  arrested,  especially  young  people." 

Stimulated  by,  and  parallel  with,  the  spread  of  the  police- 
women's movement  came  the  recognition  of  crime  prevention  as 
a  major  police  function,  along  with  the  more  commonly  accepted 
functions  of  the  repression  and  deterrence  of  crime.  The  advent  of 
women  into  the  departments  helped  bring  into  existence  the  crime 
prevention  bureaus  and  juvenile  bureaus  of  today's  metropolitan 
police  departments.  Women  brought  a  "social  viewpoint"  to  police 
work. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  men  are  not  as  capable  as  women  in  crime 
prevention  and  juvenile  work.  In  fact  the  assignments  of  higher- 
ranking  police  officers  to  such  functions  is  a  welcome  proof  of  how 
right  Alice  Stebbins  Wells  was  in  pointing  out  the  need  for  such 
an  emphasis. 

Although  the  old  saying:  "never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
woman"  might  especially  be  applied  to  policewomen,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  ladies  of  the  law  are  about  to  take  over  police  de- 
partments. Actually  in  number  they  represent  only  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  total,  but  they  do  successfully  perform  certain  special- 
ized functions— interrogation  of  women  offenders  and  victims  and 
juveniles— that  cannot  always  be  as  readily  handled  by  men.  They 
are  particularly  effective  workers  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention. 
The  last  involves  work  with  the  families  of  adult  male  offenders, 
with  female  offenders,  with  girls  in  danger  of  becoming  prostitutes, 
and,  in  some  cases  with  young  boys. 
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Women  as  a  sex  are  less  likely  to  become  law  breakers,  and  when 
they  do,  they  are  not  as  apt  to  be  serious  offenders.  Although  there 
have  been  female  bandits,  for  instance,  recent  FBI  uniform  crime 
statistics*  are  revealing— only  672  women  were  arersted  for  robbery, 
as  compared  to  14,296  males.  In  the  same  year,  to  take  the  grand 
total  of  all  offenses,  2,091,565  men  were  arrested  in  1,586  U.  S. 
cities,  as  opposed  to  248,439  women. 

In  another  recent  year,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, there  w^ere  some  169,969  municipally  employed  policemen 
in  the  U.  S.  If  the  same  sex  ratio  were  to  be  applied  to  the  number 
of  men  and  women  police  officers  as  applies  to  arrests,  there  'ivould 
have  been  21,200  policewomen.  Actually,  there  were  only  2,368. 

The  role  of  women  police  in  dealing  with  offenders  of  their  own 
sex  is  obvious.  Even  more  obvious  is  the  pressing  need  for  trained 
officers  of  both  sexes  in  the  handling  of  the  growing  juvenile  de- 
linquency problem  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  figures  gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
1958  delinquency  referrals  to  U.  S.  juvenile  courts  were  175  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1948;  this  figure  was  all  the  more  staggering  be- 
cause the  juvenile  population  in  this  age  group  increased  by  only 
35  per  cent  during  the  same  period.^ 

Most  police  administrators  ^^ould  no  doubt  admit  that  obtain- 
ing qualified  personnel  of  any  kind  is  one  of  their  most  difficult 
tasks.  We  need  every  capable  man  or  woman  we  can  find  who  is 
^villing  to  give  his  energy  to  trying  to  reduce  the  frightening  toll 
delinquency  is  taking  today  of  youthful  talents  and  potentialities. 

The  best  time  to  stop  crime. is  when  people  are  learning  to  be- 
qpme  criminals,  in  their  youth.  There  is  less  chance  of  discouraging 
criminal  tendencies  in  adulthood.  When  habits  harden,  men  and 
women  tend  to  become  more  confirmed  in  their  ways. 

The  fact  that  the  world's  first  policewoman  was  appointed  only 
some  fifty  years  ago  points  up  the  fact  that  we  are  still  in  a  pioneer- 
ing period  in  the  utilization  of  women  in  police  Avork. 

*FBI  figures  for  1958:  1950  figures  for  number  of  men  and  women  police. 
^Quoted  in  the  June,  1958,  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  STATE  POLICE 

For  instance,  there  are  only  two  states  in  our  country  which 
employ  women  officers  in  their  state  police  forces.  And  while  many 
foreign  countries  employ  policewomen  in  their  municipal  and 
provincial  forces,  women  in  some  countries  still  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  this  field. 

The  first  state  policewomen  in  the  United  States  were  Lotta 
Caldwell  and  Mary  Ramsey,  who  were  enlisted  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police  in  May,  1930.  Lieut.  Mary  Kirkpatrick,  herself  a 
pioneer  state  policewoman,  describes  their  experience: 

"Believe  me,  it  was  a  rugged  task.  It  was  hard  for  these  two 
women  to  enter  a  man's  field  where  no  woman  had  dared  to  try 
before  .  .  .  They  travelled  the  by-ways  and  highways  of  the 
Commonwealth,  They  were  out  early  and  late  without  modern 
conveniences,  such  as  the  radio  equipped  cruisers.  Then  again, 
their  brother  officers  regarded  them  as  (believe  me,  I  am  telling 
you  the  truth  when  I  say,)  an  "unnecessary  evil." 

By  1949,  women  had  won  acceptance,  and  five  more  were  en- 
listed; today  there  are  eight. 

Connecticut,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  other  state  that  em- 
ploys women  state  police  officers.  In  1943,  that  state  enlisted  eleven 
state  policewomen,  and  today  it  has  twelve,  one  assigned  to  each 
of  the  state's  eleven  districts  and  one  to  state  general  headquarters. 
As  in  the  case  of  local  police  work,  the  work  of  women  in  state 
police  forces  involves  dealing  with  women  and  children.  Young 
boys  also  seem  to  respond  readily  to  the  womanly  touch.  The 
Massachusetts  state  policewoman,  reports  Lieut.  Kirkpatrick,  does 
no  patrol  or  traffic  duty: 

"She  is  assigned  to  all  cases  in  which  females  and  youngsters  are 
involved,  and  she  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  category  of 
crime.  At  any  time  she  may  be  transferred  permanently  to 
another  troop  headquarters  and  at  a  moment's  notice.  .  .It  may 
be  that  the  assigned  policewoman  is  well  known  and  a  new  police- 
woman is  mandatory  to  conduct  the  investigation.  This  means 
constant  travelling  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  .Many 
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district  attorneys  have  used  our  policewomen  to  guard  females 
used  as  material  witnesess  in  major  crimes.  This  requires  the  as- 
signment of  two  or  more  women  to  twenty-four  hour  duty,  one 
relieving.  They  live  with  the  witness.  Often  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
policewoman  so  assigned  to  use  her  womanly  attributes  of  under- 
standing, sympathy  and  kindness  in  order  to  elicit  from  the  wit- 
ness the  one  most  important  piece  of  evidence  that  the  witness 
forgot  to  give,  .in  rural  areas  the  state  policewoman  is  often  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  that  a  suitable  interview  room  is  not 
available.  She  may  be  20,  30  or  even  fifty  miles  away  from  a  suit- 
able place  when  a  major  crime  has  been  committed,  .the  state 
policewoman  must  establish  enough  faith  and  trust  and  so  com- 
pletely sell  herself  that  the  subject  will  agree  to  ride  in  the  cruiser 
or  drive  over  in  his  or  her  car  to  the  barracks  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  matter."- 

As  far  back  as  1928  in  discussing  the  effectiveness  of  police  wo- 
men,^ Louis  Brownlow  made  these  observations: 

"I  sometimes  think  that  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions that  policewomen  will  make  to  police  work  in  this  country 
is  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  all  police  officers. 

"When  in  response  to  a  public  demand  policewomen  are  added 
to  the  police  force  in  a  city,  and  then  an  appointment  is  made  with- 
out regard  to  special  qualifications,  an  appointment  of  some  woman 
who  'needs  the  job,'  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  of  a  coarse  woman 
politician,  then  little  or  no  effective  good  may  be  expected  from  the 
policewoman's  work  in  that  particular  town. 

"The  effectiveness  of  the  policewoman's  work  depends  upon 
the  special  training  in  general  social  work  which  qualifies  her  to 
diagnose  and  treat  certain  social  ailments;  and  upon  the  support 
and  cooperation  she  receives  from  the  authorities. 

"The  work  calls  for  women  of  high  moral  character  having  not 
only  education  and  training  in  social  work  but  a  devotion  to  man- 
kind that  is  equal  to  the  arduous  labor  and  long  suffering  patience 

^Lieut.  Mary  Kirkpatrick,  Boston,  Mass.:  Pioneer  State  Policewoman. 

^Brownlow,  Louis:   The  Effectiveness  of  the  Policewoman.  Policewoman's  Interna- 
tional Bulletin,  Aug.,  1928,  p.  8. 
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required  in  the  struggle  for  their  dual  objective,  the  improvement 
of  the  community  environment  and  the  rehabilitation  and  read- 
justment of  the  individual  delinquent. 

"The  presence  of  such  women  on  the  police  force,  their  contacts 
with  the  public,  and  their  contacts  with  the  other  members  of  the 
police  department,  have  tended  definitely  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
the  department  and  to  encourage  the  search  for  better  equipped 
recruits  for  the  ranks  of  the  policemen. 

"In  cities  where  the  police  department  is  an  effective  arm  of  the 
government,  such  tendencies  are  welcomed  and  the  chief  and  his 
assistants  are  only  too  glad  to  have  the  help  of  those  elements  that 
hitherto  have  held  aloof. 

"In  cities  where  the  police  department  is  a  tool  of  corrupt 
political  machines,  the  policewoman  is  not  welcome.  She  may  be 
tolerated,  or  the  establishment  of  a  woman's  bureau  may  be  the 
excuse  for  another  unit  of  purely  political  police  activity.  But  wel- 
come or  not,  in  more  than  one  city  where  the  political  motive  is 
a  controlling  force  in  police  affairs,  a  woman's  bureau  has  been 
established  and  competent  women  police  employed  and  some  of 
these  seem  like  islands  of  integrity  in  oceans  of  corruption. 

"The  effective  policewoman  is  not  a  maudlin  and  sentimental 
creature  who  weeps  public  tears  over  the  downfall  of  some  innocent 
maiden  who  has  been  cruelly  deceived  by  a  villain.  She  knows  that 
girls  and  boys  are  affected  by  their  environment,  that  that  environ- 
ment is  determined  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  two  homes  that  every 
boy  and  girl  has— the  family  home  and  the  community  home— the 
four  walls  of  the  house  or  apartment  and  the  streets  and  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  schools  and  places  of  resort  where  the  boys  and 
girls  spend  so  much  of  the  waking  day.  How  to  improve  that  en- 
vironment and  make  better  home  and  community  atmosphere  for 
growing  children,  is  the  task  of  the  policewoman." 
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Chapter  I 

FIELD  WORK  AND  PATROL 

PATROL  IN  GENERAL 


A. 


.s  THE  NUMBER  OF  policewomen  in  community  forces  increases 
steadily,  the  opportunities  for  the  assignment  of  women  police  to 
patrol  duty  and  field  work  become  correspondingly  greater.  How- 
ever, since  policewomen  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the  perform- 
ance of  specialized  tasks,  only  the  larger  cities  are  in  a  position  to 
assign  women  exclusively  to  general  patrol.  Even  in  these  instances 
the  patrolwomen  will  generally  remain  on  twenty-four  hour  call 
for  handling  certain  types  of  emergencies  and  complaints. 

Skill  in  the  carrying  out  of  patrol  duty  consists  essentially  in 
knowing  what  constitutes  a  patrol  problem.  For  the  policewoman's 
patrol  problem  is  generally  a  situation  or  existing  condition  which 
is  dangerous  especially  for  a  woman  or  child. 

Seldom  will  a  patrol  problem  involve  an  actual,  open  offense  or 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law.  For  this  reason,  discretion  and  good 
judgment  are  indispensable  qualities  for  the  policewoman  on 
patrol.  Usually  the  situation  is  such  that  no  time  is  allowed  for 
contacting  superiors  or  receiving  orders,  and  the  policewoman  must 
decide  herself  whether  or  not  to  take  action. 

Obviously,  only  long  experience,  including  trial  and  error,  will 
clarify  the  vague  definition  of  a  patrol  problem  which  was  given 
above.  A  few  general  remarks  may  nevertheless  be  made  about  the 
operations  of  the  patrolwoman. 

First,  the  policewoman  should  always  maintain  a  friendly,  help- 
ful attitude  in  approaching  a  person  who  appears  suspicious  or  in 
need  of  aid.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  the 
individual  involved  will  have  no  reason  to  feel  offended  or  in- 
dignant, and  embarrassment  for  the  policewoman  and  for  the  police 
force  as  a  whole  will  be  avoided. 

Secondly,  it  is  more  advantageous  for  policewomen  to  patrol 
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in  pairs.  If  two  individuals  are  stopped  on  the  street  for  question- 
ing they  may  then  be  separated  and  the  details  of  their  stories 
checked  for  any  discrepancy.  In  this  way  also  an  experienced  patrol- 
woman  may  contribute  to  the  training  of  a  newcomer  by  working 
with  her. 

Thirdly,  the  patrolwoman's  work  should  generally  be  confined 
to  meeting  the  emergency— the  need  of  the  moment.  Any  pertinent 
information  which  she  has  obtained  should  be  communicated  to 
a  policewoman  assigned  to  investigation  or  court  duty.  If  this 
cooperation  is  carried  out  smoothly  and  automatically,  all  over- 
lapping of  functions  will  be  avoided. 

KNOW  THE  DISTRICT 

The  policewoman  must  never  venture  blindly  within  a  district 
to  which  she  has  been  recently  assigned.  All  sources  of  information 
regarding  hotels,  rooming  houses,  taverns,  and  other  places  of  busi- 
ness should  be  utilized.  Police  records  should  be  scanned  for  data 
concerning  juveniles  and  women  residing  in  the  district.  The 
patrolwoman  should  confer  at  length  with  her  predecessor  and  with 
other  officials  who  have  worked  in  the  district.  This  includes  truant 
officers,  teachers,  welfare  workers,  policemen  and  probation  officers. 

The  gathering  of  information  is  a  continuous  process  and  will 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  policewoman's  day-to-day  work.  For 
this  reason,  she  should  establish  and  maintain  contacts  with  indi- 
viduals in  the  district  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  necessary  in- 
formation. Landlords,  hotel  managers  and  clerks,  business  pro- 
prietors, restaurant  owners,  and  cab  drivers  fall  within  this 
category. 

After  some  time  the  policewoman  will  know  what  areas  of  her 
district  require  the  most  attention.  Bars  of  notorious  reputation, 
poorly  lighted  streets,  low-grade  hotels  and  cheap  rooming  houses 
present  hazards  to  women  and  children  which  demand  constant 
vigilance  of  the  policewoman. 

"SPOT  QUESTIONING  "-WHEN  AND  HOW 

As  has  been  implied,  there  is  no  rigid  rule  governing  the  ques- 
tioning of  women  and  children  by  the  policewoman  on  patrol.  The 
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decision  of  the  policewoman  in  almost  every  instance  will  be  based 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  situation,  particularly  those  of  time 
and  place. 

For  example,  where  a  curfew  for  juveniles  is  in  force,  the  police- 
woman should  be  alert  to  its  violation.  Women  who  aimlessly 
\vander  the  streets  at  a  late  hour  should  be  observed  for  a  time  and 
then  questioned.  Young  girls  in  the  company  of  older  men  should 
be  the  objects  of  special  concern  and  their  conduct  closely  watched. 

Upon  approaching  an  individual  the  patrol  woman  should  take 
care  to  identify  herself.  The  most  effective  method  of  questioning  is 
to  direct  the  queries  to  the  girl's  occupation,  her  address,  her 
parents  and  relatives,  her  destination,  and  the  length  of  time  she 
has  spent  in  the  city.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  person  involved 
is  caught  by  surprise  and  has  had  no  time  to  prepare  a  set  of  ready- 
made  replies,  any  lies  or  inconsistencies  should  be  easily  noted. 
From  this  action,  such  factors  as  arrest  or  search  will  be  contingent 
in  most  cases  on  whether  the  answers  given  are  satisfactory. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  known  to  most  experienced  officers, 
that  in  some  situations  the  most  useful,  and  sometimes  the  only  way 
to  solve  crimes  is  to  employ  informers.  This  is  so  because  in  some 
crime-ridden  neighborhoods  in  our  largest  cities,  the  residents  are 
more  afraid  of  the  criminals  in  their  neighborhood  than  of  the 
police.  Any  information  that  is  developed  in  such  a  neighborhood 
may  have  to  be  obtained  sub  rosa,  through  informers. 

The  role  of  the  informer  is  described  by  Malachi  L.  Harney  and 
John  C.  Cross,  veteran  narcotics  agents,  in  The  Informer  in  Law 
Enforcements 

Why  do  the  associates  of  criminals  become  informers?  Harney 
and  Cross  list  the  following  reasons:  'Tear  of  imprisonment  or  of 
associates,  revenge,  perversity,  egotism,  hope  of  reward,  and  repent- 
ance. Sometimes  busybodies  or  demented  or  eccentric  individuals 
may  come  bearing  tales  that  may  or  not  be  true.  These  should 
always  be  treated  tactfully.  Often  an  oddball'  not  treated  seriously 
by  others  may  hear  about  things  that  others  would  not." 

In  the  course  of  duty,  every  police  officer  comes  into  contact 

^Harney,   M.  and  Cross,  J.:    The  Informer  in  Law  Enforcement.  Springfield,   111., 
Thomas,  1960. 
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with  potential  informers.  Policewomen,  investigating  cases  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  may  learn  indirectly  of  adult  crime  and  be 
able  to  establish  useful  sources  of  information  on  it.  The  jilted  ex- 
girl  friends  of  criminals  may  be  particularly  willing  to  talk.  House- 
keepers may  be  useful  informants.  Women,  according  to  Harney 
and  Cross,  are  in  general  good  observers  who  take  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  what  other  people  are  doing,  and  we  will  not  contradict 
them.  It  seems  likely  that  if  a  woman  is  willing  to  say  anything 
about  a  crime,  she  is  more  likely  to  say  it  to  another  woman.  That 
the  other  woman  is  a  police  officer  is  incidental. 

Legal  Status  of  Informers:  Public  policy,  on  the  whole,  for- 
bids disclosure  of  an  informer's  identity  unless  essential  to  the  de- 
fense.- Obviously,  informers  can  only  be  effective  if  their  assistance 
remains  confidential.  Much  of  what  an  informer  may  have  to  say 
will  only  be  hearsay  anyway  and  would  not  be  admissible  as  evi- 
dence in  court.  But  hearsay  may  be  very  useful  in  carrying  out  an 
investigation. 

The  fact  that  informers  have  been  used  against  suspected  sub- 
versives made  their  use  in  this  respect  somewhat  controversial. 
However,  under  a  1957  act  their  authenticated  or  verbatim  trial 
statements  in  federal  cases  can  still  only  be  revealed  to  the  defense 
if  the  prosecution  intends  to  utilize  the  informers  as  witnesses  in 
court.  Controversies  over  subversive  activities,  in  any  case,  do  not 
affect  most  criminal  investigations.  What  is  important  is  that  officers 
know  the  local  legal  attitude  toward  use  of  informers  and  do  not 
give  them  an  incorrect  impression  of  what  they  can  expect. 
Say  Harney  and  Cross: 

"The  officer  who  hopes  to  continue  in  the  useful  employment  of 
informers  must  never  misrepresent  to  them  in  matters  affecting 
the  informer  personally.  He  must  never  make  promises  if  he  does 
not  expect  to  carry  them  out  or  knows  that  he  cannot  deliver. 
And  there  are  few  promises  which  an  officer  can  and  should  make. 
As  to  charges  which  may  be  pending  against  the  informer,  the 
only  proper  representation  that  an  officer  can  make  generally  is 
that  the  actions  of  the  informer  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  prosecutor  or  court,  as  is  the  appropriate  practice  in  the 

^Scher  v.  United  States,  December  5,  1938,  quoted  in  Harney  and  Cross.  The  Informer 

in  Law  Enforcement,  p.  77. 
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jurisdiction.  That  sort  of  assurance  is  all  that  the  intelligent  in- 
former usually  needs  or  expects.  And,  if  he  is  really  intelligent, 
any  further  assurance  should  arouse  his  suspicions." 

PARTICULAR  PATROL  PROBLEMS 

Listed  below,  a  classification  has  been  attempted  of  the  more 
serious  and  more  frequent  problems  which  the  policewoman  will 
encounter  in  the  course  of  her  patrol  and  field  work.  These  situ-, 
ations  may  present  themselves  under  varying  forms  and  different 
circumstances  which  will  demand  modification  or  alteration  of  the 
policewoman's  approach. 

Lost  Children 

The  procedure  with  "lost  children"  is  given  in  the  chapter  on 
complaint  investigation.  One  further  point  should  be  made:  any- 
one found  in  the  company  of  a  child  discovered  to  be  "lost"  should 
immediately  be  subjected  to  spot  questioning. 

Truants 

Truants  of  both  sexes  can  usually  be  recognized  by  their  youth- 
ful appearance,  which  would  indicate  that  they  should  be  in  school. 
Further  evidences  of  truancy  are  aimlessness  in  walking,  loitering 
on  the  street  corners,  drug  stores,  and  department  stores,  and  a  look 
of  fear  or  anxiety. 

Children  who  display  these  characteristics  should  be  asked  their 
name,  age  and  address.  If  found  to  be  "playing  hookey,"  the  child 
should  be  referred  to  the  local  board  of  education  for  handling. 

Runaway  Girls 

The  feminine  passion  for  a  neat  personal  appearance  should 
arouse  the  concern  of  a  policewoman  who  observes  a  young  girl 
clad  in  shabby  or  soiled  clothes.  Such  girls  are  frequently  "run- 
aways" and  may  be  discovered  by  the  policewoman  through  sur- 
veillance carried  out  in  most  rest  rooms  (where  the  girl  may  at- 
tempt to  amend  her  appearance) ,  restaurants,  and  department 
stores. 

Questioning  of  such  girls  should  center  about  their  age,  place 
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of  residence,  reasons  for  leaving  home,  and  living  conditions.  Noti- 
fication of  parents  is  a  matter  of  course. 

Persons  accompanying  these  girls  must  also  be  questioned,  for 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a  crime  such  as  statutory  rape 
may  have  been  committed. 

The  Problems  of  Prostitution  and  Promiscuity 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  activities  of  a  patrolwoman 
in  regard  to  prostitution  are  not  concerned  primarily  with  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of  confirmed  streetwalkers,  call-girls, 
and  "B-girls."  As  a  police  officer,  of  course,  she  is  empowered  to 
enforce  the  law  in  cases  where  these  persons  are  guilty  of  statutory 
violations  which  come  to  her  notice.  The  specialized  task  of  close 
surveillance  over  the  conduct  of  the  hardened  prostitute,  how- 
ever, is  generally  assigned  to  the  vice  squad. 

The  basic  interest  of  the  patrolman  should  be  to  prevent  the 
development  of  those  conditions  which  are  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  prostitution  and  promiscuity. 

Captain  Rhoda  J.  Milliken*  quite  rightly  lays  heavy  stress  on 
the  immense  potentialities  of  the  patrol  service  for  achieving  this 
end. 

"Although  the  patrol  service  is  probably  the  most  difficult  it  can 
be  the  most  effective  when  properly  carried  out.  Through  an 
adequately  organized  patrol  service,  neighborhood  parks  remain 
places  of  wholesome  recreation  and  relaxation  instead  of  becom- 
ing centers  for  'pick-ups'  or  places  of  activity  of  older  degenerates 
who  initiate  the  very  young  boys  and  girls  into  various  sorts  of 
abnormal  sex  practices.  Dance  halls  and  night  clubs  can  be  whole- 
some sources  of  leisure— time  activities  instead  of  a  meeting  place 
for  the  underworld,  the  unstable,  and  the  under-or-evil  protected 
youth  of  the  area. 

"Neighborhood  taverns  can  constitute  comfortable  neighbor- 
hood institutions  for  adults  rather  than  the  places  where  young- 
sters start  their  careers  as  alcoholics  or  drift  into  the  field  of  casual 
if  not  commercial  prostitution. "^ 

•Formerly  Chief  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Police  Dept.  Washington, 
D.  C.    (Retired)  . 

SRhoda  Milliken:  Role  of  the  Police  Women's  Bureau  in  Combatting  Prostitution. 
Federal  Probation,  April,  June  1943. 
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The  policewoman's  job  does  not  cease  with  the  patrol  of  the 
city  parks,  bars,  and  night  clubs  which  have  become  the  refuge, 
indeed  the  habitat,  of  prostitutes  and  sex  deviates  in  search  of  re- 
cruits. The  pattern  of  conduct  which  leads  to  prostitution  must 
be  recognized  and  checked.  This  pattern  is  complex  in  its  ultimate 
causes,  but  can  usually  be  reduced  to  a  simple  formula.  A  young 
girl  who  is  a  product  of  a  morally  loose  family  background  or  who 
is  in  a  state  of  acute  financial  embarrassment  turns  first  to  sexual 
promiscuity  with  men  or  boys  of  her  own  age  and  eventually  to 
prostitution. 

The  policewoman  on  patrol  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  ob- 
serve the  working  out  of  this  pattern  of  conduct,  to  note  its  various 
stages,  and  to  intervene,  either  by  working  with  the  individual  or 
by  attacking  the  conditions  which  are  endangering  her  welfare. 

Unemployed  girls  from  out  of  town  are  in  an  extremely  peril- 
ous situation.  Often  the  patrolwoman  will  recognize  such  a  girl 
by  her  worn  clothes  and  haggard  look  and  should,  after  questioning, 
refer  her  to  an  employment  bureau.  Frequently,  unemployed  girls 
are  to  be  found  consulting  newspaper  advertisements  or  loitering 
in  public  rest  rooms. 

Working  conditions  which  expose  under-age  girls  to  constant 
contact  with  the  public  also  represent  a  source  of  danger.  Young 
waitresses  who  have  left  home  and  are  living  alone  should  be 
questioned  by  the  policewoman  as  to  their  age,  reasons  for  leaving 
home,  and  place  of  residence.  The  policewoman  should  satisfy  her- 
self that  the  girl's  living  conditions  are  adequate  and  respectable 
and  that  there  exists  no  cause  of  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
a  minor. 

This  problem  of  employment  is  complicated  when  a  girl  or 
woman  is  hired  to  work  in  a  place  of  amusement.  The  possibility 
that  certain  managements  will  exploit  their  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  prostitution  or  at  least  will  tolerate  it  among  the  help 
should  be  closely  watched  and  appropriate  legal  action  taken  if 
necessary.  The  effectiveness  of  the  policewoman's  work  in  these 
cases  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  stringency  of  the  state's 
labor  laws  governing  the  employment  of  women  and  minors. 

The  policewoman  should  inconspicuously  investigate  bars  and 
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night  clubs  and  take  legal  action  if  local  liquor  laws  are  violated. 
The  serving  of  alcohol  to  juvenile  girls  is  a  common  occasion  of 
sexual  delinquency.  Cars  parked  in  secluded  places  or  under 
suspicious  circumstances  may  be  investigated  for  evidence  of  statu- 
tory rape  or  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor. 

The  tremendous  development  of  automobile,  rail  and  air  trans- 
portation has  palpably  increased  the  possibilities  for  sexual  delin- 
quency and  for  violations  of  the  Mann  Act.  (The  Mann  Act  (1910), 
forbids  the  interstate  transportation  of  women  or  girls  "for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  for  any  other  immoral 
purpose,  or  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  induce,  entice,  or  com- 
pel such  woman  or  girl  to  become  a  prostitute  or  to  give  herself  up 
to  debauchery,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  immoral  practice."  Equal- 
ly forbidden  is  the  procurement  of  tickets  or  transportation  for 
such  a  purpose  and  the  coercion  or  enticement  of  such  women  and 
girls.  In  cases  involving  the  procurement  of  girls  not  having  reached 
their  eighteenth  birthday,  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  and  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  ten  years  are  provided;  in  other  cases,  the  maxi- 
mums are  $5,000  and  five  years.  A  fine  of  $2,000  and  sentence  of 
two  years  are  provided  for  the  illegal  transportation  of  alien  fe- 
males for  immoral  purposes.  Provisions  of  the  act  also  apply  to 
procurement  of  women  and  girls  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(36  Stat.  825-827;  18  U.  S.  Code  2421-2424.)  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  emphasis  in  the  act  is  on  "intent"  and  "purpose."  If  an  immoral 
intent  can  be  judicially  established  it  is  technically  not  necessary 
that  actual  overt  acts  of  immorality  be  proved.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem,  if  acts  of  immorality  take  place  without  prior  intent, 
the  act  might  not  apply.) 

For  this  reason,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  patrolwom- 
an  keep  a  close  watch  on  hotels,  motels,  and  rooming-houses.  If 
a  certain  establishment  is  under  suspicion  because  of  its  location 
or  its  past  clientele,  which  may  have  included  procurers  or  prosti- 
tutes, the  policewoman  should  periodically  check  its  register  for 
suspicious  names,  e.g.,  "John  Jones  and  wife,  Chicago."  She  should 
also  watch  outside  for  juvenile  girls  entering  the  hotel  either  alone 
or  accompanied  by  a  man.  Finally,  it  is  the  policewoman's  duty  to 
provide  advice  and  guidance  for  girls  and  women  who  have  fallen 
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into  immorality  or  who  are  in  danger  of  doing  so.  In  large  com- 
munities where  welfare  organizations  are  in  operation,  the  police- 
woman's burden  is  lightened  and  she  may  devote  herself  much 
more  exclusively  to  her  assigned  work,  be  it  patrol  or  investigation. 
If  such  agencies  are  non-existent  the  policewoman's  field  service 
will  be  more  widely  extended  to  include  a  closer  link  between  law 
enforcement  and  social  work.  Recommendations  for  more  prof- 
itable employment,  direction  into  more  healthy  fields  of  amuse- 
ment, and  suggestions  as  to  place  of  residence  are  only  a  few  of 
the  services  which  the  policewoman  may  render  to  girls  and  women 
in  need  of  aid  or  rehabilitation. 

Protection  of  Children  and  Women  from  Sex  Offenses 

The  patrolwoman  should  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  carrying  out  adequate  surveillance  in  city  parks,  amusement 
parks,  theaters,  and  other  public  places  where  sex  deviates  and  other 
sexually  abnormal  persons  are  likely  to  lurk. 

Men  who  loiter  on  the  sidewalk  and  carefully  scrutinize  every 
woman  and  child  who  passes  should  immediately  arouse  the  police- 
woman's suspicions.  The  same  is  true  of  slowly  cruising  cars  whose 
drivers  are  bent  on  a  "pick-up"  or  worse. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  where  no  outright  annoyance  or  molesta- 
tion occurs,  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  make  an  arrest.  Conversa- 
tion is  difficult  to  overhear,  and  usually  the  offended  person  is  un- 
willing to  appear  in  court.  In  any  case,  the  policewoman  should 
issue  a  warning  to  the  suspected  person,  ask  his  name  and  address, 
and  carefully  note  his  appearance  and  his  distinctive  characteris- 
tics, as  well  as  his  license  number.  Sometimes  a  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct  may  be  in  order. 

The  "Decoy" 

One  of  the  most  sensational  aspects  of  the  policewoman's  work 
and  one  which  is  particularly  effective  in  apprehending  potentially 
dangerous  individuals  of  the  type  listed  above  is  her  role  as  a 
"decoy." 

The  policewoman  may  allow  herself,  as  an  apparently  ordinary 
individual,  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  sexually  abnormal  person. 
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This  may  be  done,  for  example,  by  sitting  next  to  the  suspected 
person  in  a  theater  where  he  has  been  observed  to  be  in  constant 
attendance,  frequently  changing  his  seat,  and  speaking  to  women 
and  children.  If  any  unfavorable  act  occurs,  the  arrest  may  then  be 
made  by  male  officers  who  respond  to  a  signal  from  the  policewom- 
an. 

The  crime  of  abortion  is  of  such  a  clandestine  nature  that  the 
undercover  services  of  a  policewoman  are  almost  invariably  neces- 
sary to  obtain  evidence  for  conviction.  Charles  E.  O'Hara  de- 
scribes the  usual  procedure  of  such  a  raid. 

"Where  information  has  been  obtained  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  an  abortionist,  a  raid  can  be  planned  and  executed  to  ob- 
tain evidence.  One  technique  is  to  employ  two  female  investiga- 
tors, one  posing  as  the  mother  and  the  other  as  a  pregnant  woman 
seeking  an  abortion.  Male  investigators  should  be  strategically 
placed  outside  the  building  so  that  they  can  respond  to  the  sum- 
mons of  a  whistle.  The  female  investigators  play  their  roles  until 
the  abortionist  is  about  to  operate  on  the  one  who  is  pretending 
pregnancy.  The  elder  one  then  gives  the  signal  with  the  whistle 
and  endeavors  to  gather  evidence  such  as  instruments,  medica- 
ment and  other  items. .  ."^ 

It  should  be  added  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prosecu- 
tion and  in  the  light  of  the  policewoman's  later  testimony  in  court, 
abortionists  seldom  cause  serious  trouble  during  apprehension. 
Preparation  for  the  illegal  operation  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
as  far  as  possible  before  the  policewomen  identify  themselves  and 
make  the  arrest.  If  two  agents  are  employed  it  may  be  desirable 
to  allow  one  to  succumb  to  anesthesia. 

A  surprising  number  of  women  indulge  in  pickpocketing, 
either  as  lone  operators  or  as  parts  of  a  team. 

Some  such  women  may  ostentatiously  draw  the  attention  of  a 
man  and  drop  handkerchiefs  or  other  objects  in  his  view.  This  is 
often  the  technique  used  to  "stall"  a  prospective  victim. 

This  technique  may  be  obviously  employed  by  policewomen 

40'Hara  C.  E:  Fundamentals  of  Criminal  Investigation,  p.  488.  Springfield,  Charles 
C  Thomas. 
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themselves  in  many  types  of  cases,  narcotics,  pornography,  etc.  but 
generally  its  use  is  severely  limited  and  dependent  upon  permission 
from  high  police  authorities.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  sex  cases 
the  policewoman  must  never  let  it  appear  that  she  has  in  any  way 
actively  invited  the  advances  of  the  suspected  individual. 

Shoplifting 

A  less  serious  concern  for  the  policewoman  but  one  which  in- 
volves the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  is  the  problem  of 
shoplifting.  This  offense  is  mostly  perpetrated  by  women  and 
girls  in  large  department  stores. 

The  causes  of  shoplifting  are  manifold  and  do  not  always  in- 
clude financial  desperation.  Many  elderly  female  shoplifters  are 
psychiatric  problems,  victims  of  kleptomania  or  some  other  mental 
disorder.  Such  individuals,  as  well  as  young  girls  and  first  offenders, 
are  generally  turned  over  to  policewomen  without  arrest  and  are 
referred  to  a  psychiatric  clinic  or  a  social  agency.  In  these  cases 
the  store  will  seldom  press  charges,  but  they  do  require  a  signed 
release  to  protect  the  store  from  a  civil  suit  later. 

The  professional  or  practiced  shoplifter,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  of  the  most  adept  magicians  of  the  criminal  world  and  is  skilled 
in  concealing  stolen  articles  in  the  most  improbable  places.  Where 
the  patrolling  of  the  store  is  not  carried  out  by  hired  detectives,  the 
policewoman  assigned  to  this  duty  should  devote  a  good  deal  of 
time  learning  the  habits  and  characteristic  tricks  of  the  professional 
shoplifter.  Women  who  display  interest  only  in  quality  and  not  in 
size  or  price  of  clothing  should  be  carefully  watched,  especially  if 
they  return  several  times  without  asking  the  aid  of  a  salesman.  The 
policewoman  should  dress  inconspiciously  and  mingle  freely  with 
the  customers,  paying  close  attention  to  their  hands.  If  a  theft  is 
detected  and  the  article  is  not  concealed,  the  policewoman  should 
follow  the  shoplifter  into  the  street  before  making  the  arrest.  Un- 
concealed goods  are  usually  not  considered  stolen  until  taken  from 
the  store.  Persons  who  have  stolen  repeatedly  or  who  have  pilfered 
articles  of  great  value  are  generally  subject  to  prosecution  for  lar- 
ceny. 
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Pickpockets 

The  time  honored  trade  of  the  pickpocket  has  been  hampered 
and  frustrated  in  recent  years  through  the  skillful  work  of  the  alert 
policewoman  on  patrol.  For  some  reason  the  artistic  pickpocket 
has  an  instinctive  capacity  for  recognizing  the  detective  in  a  crowd, 
but  the  inconspicuous  policewoman  presents  him  or  her  with  a 
problem  with  which  he  has  been  generally  unable  to  cope. 

It  is  expected  that  the  policewoman  will  be  familiar  with  the 
identity  and  techniques  of  known  pickpockets  in  her  district.  In 
addition,  she  should  be  acquainted  with  the  general  tricks  of  the 
trade,  particularly  those  used  by  pickpockets  who  work  in  teams, 
usually  of  three. 

The  specialized  functions  of  the  three  members  of  the  team  are 
described  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  assistants— the  'stall'— distracts  the  victim  by  jostling 
him  and  excusing  himself.  A  newspaper  may  be  employed  in  these 
motions.  The  other  assistant  receives  the  wallet  in  a  quick  pass 
from  the  operator.  The  'mechanic'  or  'tool'  performs  the  actual 
picking  of  the  pocket.  The  whole  operation  is  accomplished  with 
the  dispatch  and  precision  of  a  football  play."^ 

Sometimes  these  three  "mechanics"  or  pickpocket  team  are 
referred  to  as  "the  stall,  the  dip  and  the  wire."  The  "stall"  causes 
the  victim  to  be  jostled,  the  "dip"  actually  dips  into  the  pocket  or 
purse  while  the  "wire"  runs  with  the  "poke." 

The  detested  pickpocket  is  a  type  of  "sneak  thief"  who  has 
never  distinguished  himself  by  fearless  courage.  In  the  realm  of 
offenders— especially  within  prison  walls— the  pickpocket  is  consid- 
ered the  lowest  in  rank— a  truly  despicable  individual. 
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Chapter  II 

COMPLAINTS 

INVESTIGATIONS:  LEGAL  AND  SOCIAL 


A. 


.merica's  larger  police  departments  have  found  it  expedient 
to  concentrate  several  of  their  policewomen  in  the  specialized  field 
of  complaint  investigation.  Between  patrol  work  and  investigation, 
however,  there  exists  no  clear-cut  distinction,  for  in  the  course  of 
investigating  a  complaint  the  policewoman  may  frequently  be 
called  upon  to  perform  an  extensive  amount  of  patrol  duty. 

Where  such  specialization  is  in  practice,  police  authorities  ad- 
mit that  women  officers  are  eminently  successful  in  the  handling 
of  complaints  involving  boys  under  twelve  and  women  of  all  ages. 
Following  is  a  list  of  instances  in  which  girls  and  women  are  in- 
volved and  which  require  court  action:  (1)  Rape,  (2)  Assault  with 
intent  to  rape,  (3)  Abortion,  (4)  Adultery,  (5)  Lewdness,  (6) 
Bigamy,  (7)  Bastardy,  (8)  Indecent  liberties  with  a  female  minor, 
(9)  Contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor,  (10)  Abandon- 
ment of  children,  (11)  Cruelty  to  children,  (12)  Desertion  of  wife 
(non-support) ,   (13)   Violation  of  marriage  laws. 

These  court  cases  fall  within  the  powers  of  the  policewoman  as 
a  law  enforcement  officer  and  represent  the  field  of  enforcement  in 
which  she  is  most  valuable.  In  her  preventive  work,  however,  the 
policewoman  often  deals  with  complaints  which  do  not  demand 
court  action.  In  these  cases  it  is  her  job  to  investigate  the  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  the  complaint  in  order  to  aid  in  their  elimina- 
tion. 

RECEIVING  COMPLAINTS 

Complaints  may  arise  from  several  sources.  They  may  be  made 
by  private  citizens  directly  to  the  policeman  or  policewoman  on 
the  beat.  Many  more  will  be  made  by  telephone  or  letter  or  by  per- 
sonal appearance  at  a  police  station.  Complaints  referred  in  any 
of  these  ways  always  stem  from  an  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the 
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complainant.  There  are  other  complaints,  however,  which  are 
registered  by  social,  governmental,  or  civic  agencies.  Often  these 
do  not  involve  an  injury  to  an  individual  but  indicate  that  a  certain 
person  or  condition  represents  a  danger  to  the  community. 

Sometimes  a  cursory  investigation  of  the  complaint  will  reveal 
that  it  does  not  really  fall  within  the  sphere  of  police  work.  For 
example,  a  man  complains  to  a  policewoman  that  his  salary  is  in- 
sufficient to  provide  adequate  food  and  clothing  for  his  children. 
The  policewoman's  duty  in  such  a  case  is  to  refer  the  man  to  the 
appropriate  social  agency. 

Many  police  departments  have  failed  to  derive  full  profit  from 
the  work  of  their  policewomen  because  of  confusion  and  disorder 
in  the  assignment  of  complaints.  Such  confusion  may  come  about 
in  many  ways.  The  policeman  on  the  beat,  seeing  no  real  reason 
for  the  existence  of  a  policewoman  and  not  having  been  informed 
of  the  extent  of  their  specialized  functions,  sometimes  does  not 
realize  that  certain  complaints  coming  to  his  attention  should  be 
referred  to  the  policewomen's  bureau.  Likewise,  the  higher  authori- 
ties in  the  police  department  frequently  refuse  to  recognize  that 
policewomen  should  have  priority  in  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints arising  from  the  offenses  listed  above. 

Effective  cooperation  between  policewomen  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  force  can  only  be  obtained  if  the  chief  of  police  and 
the  officer  in  charge  of  policewomen  lay  down  a  definite  policy  for 
the  assignment  of  complaints  through  a  central  desk.  In  the  larger 
police  departments  it  may  be  useful  to  keep  one  policewoman  on 
desk  duty  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  complaints  to  individual 
women.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  she  will  know  the  type  of 
work  at  which  each  member  of  the  staff  is  particularly  adept. 

PRELIMINARY  STEPS  IN  INVESTIGATION 

Before  beginning  the  investigation  itself  it  is  important  for  the 
policewoman  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the 
principals  in  the  case.  A  fundamental  point  to  determine  is  wheth- 
er the  person  being  investigated  has  had  any  previous  police  re- 
cord. Such  information  may  have  a  key  influence  upon  the  later 
development  of  the  investigation. 
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The  next  step  is  usually  a  personal  interview  with  the  com- 
plainant. The  goal  here  is  to  acquire  detailed  knowledge  about  the 
nature  of  the  trouble.  The  policewoman  may  often  encounter  diffi- 
culties in  the  questioning  of  complainants.  The  techniques  and 
approaches  designed  to  achieve  the  best  results  are  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter. 

After  completion  of  the  interview  with  the  complainant,  the 
policewoman's  strategy  will  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual  case.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cases  which  fall  within  the  policewoman's 
scope  of  duty.  One  point  should  be  stressed,  however,  the  police- 
woman should  never  pass  mental  judgment  on  the  validity  of  a 
complaint  until  all  the  facts  are  known.  Never  forget  that  the  com- 
plainant, no  matter  how  frank  or  reliable,  may  be  telling  only  one 
side  of  the  story. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  PREVENTION 

A  great  number  of  complaints  which  policewomen  handle  neces- 
sitate no  legal  action  against  the  individual  involved.  The  police- 
woman's activities  in  such  instances  will  be  directed  primarily  to- 
wards preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  situation  which  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  police.  The  extent  of  the  policewoman's 
preventative  duties  cannot  be  charted  according  to  any  hard  and 
fast  rule,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  she  should  not  engage 
in  prolonged  or  intense  supervision  of  the  woman  or  child.  Where 
social  agencies  exist,  the  policewoman  should  ultimately  refer  the 
individual  case  to  their  supervision  and  treatment.  The  exact  point 
at  which  this  should  be  done  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation. 

"Lost  Children" 

It  is  usually  considered  the  duty  of  the  police  to  care  for  "lost 
children"  until  the  parents  or  guardians  can  be  informed  that  the 
child  is  found.  The  policewoman  is  naturally  best  suited  for  at- 
tending to  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  she  must  be  particularly  dili- 
gent in  making  sure  that  the  youngster's  surroundings  are  cheer- 
ful and  comfortable. 
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Under  no  conditions  should  the  policewoman  play  upon  the 
child's  fancies  by  threatening  him  with  dire  consequences  if  he 
should  become  "lost  again."  The  parents  should  be  notified  im- 
mediately that  the  child  has  been  found,  and  all  correction  should 
be  left  to  them. 

Occasionally,  a  child  will  become  lost  more  than  once.  In  such 
cases  he  is  probably  motivated  either  by  fear  of  some  severe  punish- 
ment or  by  a  desire  for  attention.  If  this  happens  repeatedly,  an  in- 
terview with  the  child's  parents  and  an  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  home  life  are  in  order. 

Missing  Children 

All  missing  persons  reports  and  especially  reports  of  missing 
children,  merit  the  most  serious  attention.  This  will  always  be  so, 
because  of  the  ever-present  possibility,  however  slight,  of  accident 
kidnapping,  or  murder.  Children  as  parents  well  know,  unfortu- 
nately do  not  always  inform  their  families  about  what  may  appear 
to  them  to  be  innocent  trips  away  from  home.  Often  their  wildest 
excursions  may  be  the  result  of  whims.  The  suddenly  missing  child 
may  merely  be  off  visiting  in  a  far-off  former  neighborhood,  or  he 
may  abruptly  have  decided  to  go  off  and  watch  a  circus  train  un- 
load. Some  dragnet  searches  have  ended  up  with  the  discovery  that 
the  missing  child  was  asleep  in  the  back  seat  of  an  automobile  or 
on  his  way  home  after  "running  away."  Unhappily,  others  have  not 
terminated  so  happily. 

Sgt.  V.  K.  Hipskind  of  the  Dallas,  Texas  Police  Department 
who  has  directed  organized  searches  for  missing  children,  suggests 
that  they  be  organized  in  three  phases;  investigation;  service  and 
supply;  and  patrol,  or  physical  search.' 

Complete  descriptive  data  concerning  the  missing  child,  his 
probable  destination,  places  he  frequents,  personal  habits,  avail- 
able transportation,  personal  relationships  within  the  family  (espe- 
cially divorce  or  estrangement) ,  recent  presence  of  strangers  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  possibility  of  kidnapping  should  be  sought. 

^Sgt.  V.  K.  Hipskind:  How  to  Search  for  a  Missing  Child.  On  Guard— The  Kentucky 
Peace  Officer's  Magazine,  January,  1955,  p.  8.  (Reprinted  from  Texas  Police  Journal.) 
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It  is  also  desirable  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  child,  the  names  of 
playmates  and  associates,  locations  of  nearby  theaters,  playgrounds, 
and  woods. 

The  service  and  supply  phase  of  a  large-scale  search  of  a  certain 
area  should  begin  with  the  provision  of  flashlights,  a  portable  public 
address  system  if  available,  and  other  useful  equipment.  A  com- 
mand post  must  be  set  up,  with  two-way  radio,  if  possible.  A  vehicle 
and  several  officers  should  be  kept  in  reserve  to  follow  up  new  leads. 

Searchers  should  travel  in  pairs  and  report  their  activities  to 
the  command  post.  A  prearranged  signal  should  be  agreed  upon  to 
indicate  that  contact  has  been  made  and  that  the  search  is  to  be 
abandoned.  Each  group  involved  should  be  assigned  to  a  certain 
area  or  to  definite  duties,  such  as  telephoning  places  where  the 
child  might  be. 

"Neglected  Children" 

The  police  department  receives  many  complaints  from  neigh- 
bors, relatives  and  friends  regarding  "neglected"  or  "dependent" 
children.  The  definition  of  these  two  terms  varies  from  state  to 
state,  but  usually  the  term  "dependent"  includes  a  nonintentional 
element  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Hence,  if  the  parents  are  not 
earning  sufficient  money  to  provide  for  the  child's  welfare,  the  child 
may  be  described  as  "dependent." 

However,  the  word  "dependent"  may  become  important  in 
other  ways.  For  example,  "Contributing  to  Dependency"  action  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  as  in  several  other  jurisdictions  may  be  taken 
against  parents  or  guardians.  Definitions  are  as  follows:^ 

Contributing  to  Dependency  of  Child  (Misdemeanor).  Any 
parent  or  guardian  who  has  custody  of  any  male  child  seventeen 
years,  female  eighteen  years,  who  shall  knowingly  and  willfully 
cause  or  encourage  any  child  to  become  neglected  or  dependent. 

Definition  of  a  Dependent  Child:  ( 1 )  Any  male  under  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  (2)  Any  female  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
(3)  Who  is  homeless  or  abandoned,  (4)  Has  not  parental  care 
(proper)  ,   (5)   Is  not  properly  clothed,  fed  or  educated,   (6)   Any 

-Connors,  Thomas  J.:  Ready  Reference  for  Police  Officers,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
1935-38,  pp.  29,  30. 
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child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  who  is  begging,  peddling,  selling, 
or  aiding  in  same,  (7)  Living  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  (8)  Or  other 
unfit  places. 

Contributing  to  Dependency  or  Delinquency.  Section  102  and 
105  provides  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  defendant  may  testify  in 
cases  of  dependency  or  delinquency  (contributing)  of  children. 

Parental  neglect  is  a  primary  source  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
However,  it  presents  a  delicate  problem  for  the  police  in  most 
cases  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  inadequacy  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  outright  physical 
neglect,  e.g.,  failure  to  provide  housing  or  warm  clothing,  the 
policewoman  may  compile  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  the  parents 
before  the  juvenile  court.  The  usual  procedure,  however,  is  for 
the  policewoman  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  and 
then  refer  her  findings  to  a  social  agency.  Because  neglect  must 
usually  be  established  as  continued  neglect  over  a  certain  span  of 
time,  the  social  agency  is  better  equipped  than  the  policewoman 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  observation. 

Quite  frequently  the  policewoman  will  chance  upon  instances 
of  moral  neglect  in  the  course  of  her  every  day  work.  If,  for  instance, 
the  mother  of  a  family  is  apprehended  for  drug  addiction  or  pros- 
titution, moral  neglect  may  be  presumed  to  be  present,  and  the 
appropriate  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  child- 
ren. These  measures  may  involve  both  legal  action  for  the  mother 
and  referral  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  a  social  agency. 

"Wayward  Girls" 

The  term  "wayward  girls"  is  traditional  but  far  too  broad. 
Under  it  are  included  such  widely  disparate  acts  as  larceny  and 
disobedience,  promiscuity  and  truancy.  It  is  evident  that  the  usual 
meaning  of  this  term  must  be  broken  into  its  component  parts  so 
that  each  may  be  considered  separately.  In  every  instance,  how- 
ever, the  policewoman  should  carefully  examine  the  girl's  environ- 
ment, mental  development,  school  record  and  family  background. 
In  most  communities  she  will  be  able  to  refer  her  information  to 
a  social  agency.  Where  no  such  organizations  are  in  operation,  the 
policewoman's  preventive  and  supervisory  functions  are  greatly 
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extended,  and  she  must  herself  assume  the  obligation  of  providing 
guidance  and  advice  for  the  girl. 

Immorality.  Complaints  regarding  immorality  usually  emanate 
from  relatives  or  friends  of  the  girl  in  question.  The  evil  circum- 
stances in  which  the  girl  is  involved  may  be  the  result  of  numer- 
ous factors,  the  most  important  of  which  are  financial  embarrass- 
ment and  an  intemperate  desire  for  self-assertion.  The  ultimate 
cause  is  often  discovered  to  be  a  family  with  loose  sexual  morals. 

Because  of  the  willful  and  rebellious  temperaments  of  these 
girls,  sexual  delinquency  presents  an  especially  grave  problem.  In 
many  cases  the  girl's  entire  set  of  moral  standards  must  be  rebuilt 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  seldom  is  the  policewoman  herself  in  a 
position  to  offer  the  time  and  effort  which  are  necessary  for  an  ef- 
fective reform.  The  trained  social  worker  is  the  best  instrument  for 
such  a  task,  but  the  policewoman  may  help  by  pointing  out  to  the 
girl  that  this  general  pattern  of  promiscuous  conduct  eventually 
leads  to  a  descent  into  prostitution.  Such  remarks  would  be  espe- 
cially pertinent  if  the  girl  has  allowed  liberties  to  a  man  who  has 
become  her  financial  "protector." 

Truancy.  The  policewoman  will,  of  course,  encounter  many 
cases  of  truancy  among  both  boys  and  girls.  These  cases  will  general- 
ly be  brought  to  her  attention  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a 
series  of  interviews  with  the  parents  and  with  the  truant  himself 
will  usually  suffice  for  the  discovery  of  at  least  the  immediate  causes. 
In  most  instances  of  truancy  a  single  contact  with  the  police  will 
put  an  end  to  the  practice. 

Bad  Companions.  Girls  who  are  seen  in  places  of  notorious 
reputation  or  who  are  being  enticed  by  their  companions  into 
alcoholism  or  drug  addiction  are  often  the  objects  of  complaints 
made  by  relatives  and  neighbors.  Likewise,  the  policewoman's 
patrol  and  field  work  in  dance  halls,  bars,  night  clubs,  and  rooming 
houses  may  bring  her  into  contact  with  cases  of  this  type. 

Even  where  no  actual  offense  has  been  committed,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  policewoman  to  correct  the  conditions  which  are  en- 
dangering the  welfare  of  the  girl,  or  failing  this,  to  remove  her  from 
an  environment  of  which  she  is  the  willing  or  unwilling  victim. 

Preventive  work  should  begin  with  the  parents,  who  should 
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be  appraised  of  the  danger  surrounding  their  daughter.  Most  fre- 
quently the  policewoman  will  discover  that  the  parents  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  girl's  companions  and  are  only  too 
eager  to  cooperate  with  the  police.  If,  however,  the  parents  are  bel- 
ligerently defensive  of  their  daughter's  conduct  or  are  themselves 
the  cause  of  her  plight,  the  policewoman  may  be  forced  to  take  the 
case  to  the  juvenile  court  under  charges  of  neglect. 

The  girl's  "undesirable  companions"  may  themselves  be  liable 
to  prosecution.  Investigation  of  complaints  of  this  nature  some- 
times reveals  the  existence  of  a  panderer,  a  narcotic  ring,  or  a 
gambling  establishment.  Far  more  common  is  the  neighborhood 
bar  which  violates  laws  governing  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors. 

"Unprotected  Girls."  These  cases  differ  from  the  above  prin- 
cipally by  virtue  of  the  absence  of  parental  control.  The  complaints 
usually  arise  out  of  a  girl's  living  quarters  and  have  to  do  with 
illegal  association  with  a  man.  Alcoholism  is  often  found  to  be  a 
causative  factor  behind  such  contact  and  can  frequently  be  traced 
to  the  girl's  former  home  life  and  parents. 

Not  all  cases  of  this  type,  however,  include  improper  conduct 
or  moral  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  girl.  Many  girls  leave  home 
to  work  on  their  own,  only  to  find  that  their  earnings  are  insufficient 
to  maintain  them  in  safe  and  respectable  surroundings. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  policewoman  take  some  action  to  aid 
girls  in  such  situations,  for,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  form  a  vast 
recruiting  field  for  sexual  delinquency  and  eventual  prostitution. 
Their  needs  in  most  cases  are  extremely  basic;  adequate  lodging, 
medical  attention,  more  profitable  employment.  Local  organiza- 
tions are  usually  able  to  aid  them,  and  should  promptly  be  informed 
of  the  girl's  problems. 

The  policewoman  should  never  be  discouraged  by  the  stub- 
born, hostile  attitude  which  she  will  encounter  in  some  of  these 
girls.  Many  are  determined  to  "make  good"  through  their  own 
initiative  and  resent  any  interference  from  the  police  or  from  wel- 
fare agencies.  When  confronted  by  such  a  reaction  the  policewoman 
should  let  it  be  known  that  she  respects  the  girl's  feelings.  In  this 
way,  the  two  are  far  more  likely  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  and 
the  policewoman  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  help  at  some  future 
time. 
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"Runaway  Women  and  Girls" 

The  problem  of  runaways  is  a  fairly  complicated  one  and  in- 
volves more  than  the  mere  finding  of  the  individual  who  has  disap- 
peared. The  possibility  of  a  serious  crime  is  always  present. 
Mental  instability  or  amnesia  may  be  the  factors  in  the  disappear- 
ance. Because  of  these  considerations  police  procedure  will  usually 
follow  one  or  more  of  these  lines:  (1)  Finding  the  absent  person, 
(2)  A  program  for  prevention  of  recurrence,  (3)  Apprehension 
of  the  criminal. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  police  a  distinction  exists  be- 
tween "runaways"  and  "missing  persons."  The  individual  is  termed 
a  "runaway"  if  the  available  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disappearance  was  planned  in  advance.  A  "missing  person"  is 
one  for  whose  absence  there  is  no  adequate  explanation. 

Few  complaints  regarding  missing  persons  actually  involve  the 
committing  of  a  crime.  The  most  common  reasons  for  such  disap- 
pearance are:    (a)    Children  who  become  accidentally  lost,    (b) 
Amnesia  and  accident  victims,    (c)    Alcoholics  and  drug  addicts 
fleeing  home. 

In  occasional  instances  a  serious  crime,  such  as  rape,  abduction, 
or  pandering,  may  be  the  factor  underlying  the  disappearance. 

The  work  of  policewomen  is  directly  and  properly  related  to 
runaway  women  and  girls.  Numerous  causes  will  be  found  for  the 
flight  of  older  adolescent  girls,  the  most  frequent  of  which  are 
poverty  and  lack  of  understanding  in  the  family,  parental  alcohol- 
ism, and  failure  to  adjust  in  school.  Less  common  but  usually  more 
devastating  in  its  consequences  is  the  seduction  of  a  young  girl 
by  an  older  man  who  persuades  the  girl  to  leave  with  him  under 
pretext  of  elopement. 

Adult  married  women  may  leave  home  because  of  abuse  received 
at  the  hands  of  their  husbands,  inadequate  support,  and  divers  other 
reasons. 

As  far  as  investigation  is  concerned,  the  techniques  to  be  em- 
ployed with  runaways  and  with  missing  persons  are  identical. 

The  policewoman  should  begin  her  investigation  by  inter- 
viewing the  parents  or  closest  relatives  of  the  runaway  or  missing 
person  with  the  special  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  individual's  physical  appearance.  Outstanding  person- 
ality traits  or  quirks,  a  taste  for  ostentatious  jewelry,  for  example, 
should  likewise  be  noted.  Quite  often  an  extensive  search  of  the 
girl's  personal  belongings  will  yield  valuable  information.  Some- 
times, for  instance,  a  young  girl  will  confide  her  secret  intentions 
to  a  diary  or  letter.  Friends  and  relatives  should  be  quizzed  con- 
cerning any  relevant  statement  that  the  girl  may  have  made  pre- 
vious to  her  disappearance. 

With  the  information  obtained  from  these  sources  the  police- 
woman will  seldom  encounter  grave  difficulty  in  locating  the  girl. 
If,  however,  the  runaway  does  not  return  or  is  not  found  after  a 
prolonged  search,  the  policewoman  should  recheck  her  evidence 
in  hopes  of  encountering  a  clue  which  was  previously  overlooked. 
The  newspapers  may  be  of  immense  service  in  locating  runaways 
and  missing  persons,  and  their  aid  should  be  involved  in  difficult 
cases.  Many  girls  remain  away  from  home  because  of  fear  of  pun- 
ishment upon  their  return.  The  newspapers  are  able  to  lighten  the 
girl's  apprehension  by  promising  a  happy  reunion  with  her  parents. 

When  the  runaway  is  found  it  is  the  policewoman's  duty  to 
establish  the  true  reasons  for  the  girl's  disappearance  in  order  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act  and  to  determine  whether  a  crime 
has  been  committed. 

Two  factors  frequently  complicate  this  task.  First,  if  the  girl 
has  returned  of  her  own  accord,  the  parents  sometimes  have  a 
tendency  to  shield  her  from  any  contact  with  the  police.  Secondly, 
she  may  lie  during  an  interview  so  as  to  protect  another  party. 

Failure  of  parents  to  cooperate  with  the  police  may  be  avoided 
if  the  policewoman,  during  the  course  of  the  search  itself,  makes 
clear  to  the  parents  her  desire  to  aid  rather  than  to  punish  the 
runaway.  As  for  the  girl's  story,  it  should  be  verified  and  checked 
in  detail  for  indications  of  any  statutory  violation. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  WITH  COMPLAINANTS 

The  complainant  in  any  case  involving  a  sex  violation  must  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  delicacy  or  serious  harm  may  be  done  to 
the  girl's  mental  or  emotional  state.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
rape  cases,  for,  though  the  young  girl  is  totally  guiltless  of  any 
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cooperation  in  the  act,  she  may  have  a  tendency  to  feel  soiled,  un- 
clean. The  policewoman  should  attempt  to  reduce  these  feelings 
as  much  as  possible  and  should  likewise  advise  the  parents  to  handle 
the  situation  in  a  discreet  manner.  In  cases  of  statutory  rape  in- 
volving older  adolescent  girls,  the  parents  may  make  life  unbear- 
able for  the  girl  by  loud  denunciations  or  sarcastic  innuendoes. 
The  policewoman  must  do  her  best  to  prevent  this  from  occurring. 

The  unwed  mother  who  has  registered  a  bastardy  complaint 
presents  a  similar  problem,  but  here  the  welfare  of  the  child  as  well 
as  the  girl's  feelings  of  shame  must  be  taken  into  account.  Referral 
to  a  social  agency  is  almost  always  necessary. 

In  cases  of  incest  involving  a  father  or  stepfather,  the  police- 
woman should  inform  the  complainant  that  the  arrest  of  the  of- 
fender may  reduce  the  family's  income.  If  this  is  done  before  the 
complaint  is  formally  registered,  much  bitterness  and  recrimina- 
tion may  be  avoided. 


Chapter  III 

INTERROGATION-QUESTIONING 


l^iNCE  THE  INCREASED  stress  OH  the  importance  of  the  policewom- 
an is  at  least  partially  the  result  of  a  new  preventative  or  sociologi- 
cal aspect  in  police  work,  the  policewoman's  duties  in  regard  to 
interrogation  are  not  confined  to  the  questioning  of  criminal  sus- 
pects alone.  Besides  her  general  powers  as  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, the  policewoman  must  also  exercise  the  specialized  function 
of  protecting  youth  and  womanhood  from  delinquency  and  cor- 
ruption. In  this  preventative  role,  her  skill  in  questioning  parents, 
guardians,  teachers,  and  friends,  as  well  as  women,  girls  and  child- 
ren in  danger  of  becoming  a  burden  or  menace  to  the  community 
is  of  primary  importance. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  introduce  a  distinction  in  the  matter 
of  interrogation.  "Interviewing"  will  refer  to  the  questioning  of 
persons  not  directly  suspected  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  "Inter- 
rogation" as  such  will  have  to  do  with  the  examination  of  persons 
suspected  or  accused  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors.* 

INTERVIEWING  IN  GENERAL 
Interviewing  covers  a  wide  field  and  has  special  relation  to 
problems  of  women  and  juveniles.  The  information  obtained  from 
the  interviewing  of  key  persons  may  well  serve  to  keep  many  cases 
from  ever  coming  to  court.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  "lost"  child 
or  runaway,  a  properly  conducted  interview  with  the  child's  par- 
ents may  furnish  the  necessary  information  jor  determining  the 
emotional  factors  behind  the  child's  action.  The  correction  of 
certain  conditions  in  the  child's  home  life  often  follows  such  an 
interview. 

The  interview  is  a  particularly  useful  instrument  for  the  police- 

*For  a  discussion  of  the  techniques  involved  in  using  he  detection  apparatus,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Technical  Skills. 
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woman  in  her  preventive  role.  The  perfection  of  the  technique  of 
the  interview  will  come  with  practice  and  experience,  but  a  woman 
with  an  adequate  background  in  psychology  and  sociology  has  a 
great  advantage  in  gearing  her  questions  to  the  particular  individ- 
ual. The  temperament,  education  and  economic  status  of  the 
person  being  interviewed  will  to  a  great  extent  determine  the  line 
of  approach  in  the  posing  of  questions. 

Policewomen  and  some  Basic  Rules 

Certain  general  rules  may  be  laid  down  for  the  carrying  out  of 
interviews,  though  it  is  optimistic  to  expect  that  they  will  all  be 
observed  by  any  single  policewoman.  Nevertheless,  the  policewom- 
an should  give  careful  attention  to  improving  her  techniques, 
for  interviews  and  interrogation  can  be  a  stimulating  and  satisfying 
part  of  her  work. 

It  is  in  interview  and  interrogation  that  the  trained  policewom- 
an can  test  her  own  progress  in  dealing  with  people,  in  under- 
standing their  desires  and  motivations,  and  in  aiding  them  in  their 
problems. 

The  policewoman,  first  of  all,  should  never  consider  her  job 
finished  when  the  bare  minimum  requirements  of  the  interview  are 
fulfilled.  Police  work,  with  its  constant  exposure  to  sordid  situations 
and  criminal  minds,  often  develops  in  the  officer  an  attitude  of 
callous  indifference,  a  hard  crust  of  cynicism  and  unconcern.  The 
policewoman  as  the  possessor  of  an  instinctive,  maternal  kindness 
and  sympathy,  should  never  succumb  to  such  tendencies.  She 
should  always  remember  that  her  duties  involve  individual  human 
beings  in  need  of  aid. 

The  following  points  will  apply  to  all  types  of  interviews,  but 
the  policewoman  must  immediately  realize  that  the  questioning 
of  juveniles  presents  special  problems  which  require  the  applica- 
tion of  further  techniques. 

INTERVIEWS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES 

It  cannot  be  too  heavily  stressed  that  the  policewoman  is  first 
and  foremost  a  law  enforcement  officer.  Her  preventive  role  is  high- 
ly important,  but  she  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  social  worker 
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or  the  case  worker.  In  case  of  an  actual  criminal  offense,  the  police- 
woman involved  in  the  case  may  be  called  upon  to  interview  com- 
plainants and  witnesses  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  for  legal  pro- 
cedure against  a  single  individual.  In  many  of  the  country's  police 
departments,  Detroit  for  instance,  the  policewoman  is  allowed  to 
handle  and  construct  her  own  case  from  beginning  to  end. 

General  Qualifications  of  the  Interviewer 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  background  in  psychology 
and  sociology  is  of  particular  value  to  the  interviewer. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  interview  will  depend  on  whether 
the  policewoman  can  inspire  trust  and  confidence  in  the  subject 
and  induce  him  to  offer  his  information  freely  and  willingly.  Train- 
ing in  psychology  will  permit  the  interviewer  to  analyze  her  sub- 
ject quickly  and  accurately  as,  for  example,  a  nervous  type,  a  bel- 
ligerent type,  a  self-confident  type.  The  appropriate  adjustments 
in  the  line  of  questioning  will  follow  such  analysis. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  apparent  that  the  interviewer 
must  be  a  highly  versatile  personality,  and  be  able  to  display  one 
set  of  characteristics  at  a  particular  moment  and  alter  them  com- 
pletely to  meet  changing  circumstances.  There  is  a  type  of  witness, 
for  example,  who  is  suspicious  of  the  whole  business  of  being 
questioned.  Because  he  fears  the  "law"  in  the  abstract,  he  will  be 
reluctant  to  provide  information.  He  fears  involvement,  incon- 
venience, even  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  police.  If  such  a  witness 
fails  to  respond  to  idealistic  motivational  techniques,  such  as  an 
appeal  to  his  social  sense,  he  must  be  made  to  believe  that  the  inter- 
viewer is  already  possessed  of  vast  quantities  of  information.  At  this 
point,  the  suspicious  person's  own  fears  will  be  used  against  him. 
He  will  feel  that  the  interviewer  has  enough  knowledge  to  injure 
him  if  he  fails  to  cooperate.  Conversely,  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach should  be  employed  with  the  haughty  and  arrogant  witness. 

The  task  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  personal  rapport  Avith  the 
subject  is  often  made  more  difficult  by  the  interviewer's  failure  to 
understand  the  subject's  sensitivity  in  regard  to  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  economic  status.  The  policewoman  trained  in 
sociology  will  more  easily  avoid  such  a  tactical  error. 
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The  subject  particularly  likes  to  believe  that  the  interviewer  is 
sympathetic  to  his  problems— that  they  share  certain  interests, 
habits  and  ideas.  The  policewoman  should  be  quite  successful  in 
this  regard,  for,  as  a  woman  she  is  a  less  ominous  symbol  of  the  law. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  subject  will  soon  cease  to  consider  her 
a  police  officer  and  begin  to  think  of  her  as  an  interested  fellow  hu- 
man being. 

Preparation  for  the  Interview 

In  important  criminal  cases  the  time  and  place  selected  for  the 
interview  can  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  results.  First  of  all, 
the  interviewer  should  arrange  to  meet  the  witness  or  victim  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  commission  of  the  offense.  If  given  time, 
the  imagination  can  wreak  havoc  on  what  were  originally  clear 
impressions. 

As  far  as  the  location  of  the  interview  is  concerned,  the  subject 
should  be  questioned  in  such  surroundings  as  would  deprive  him 
of  every  psychological  advantage.  He  must  not  derive  a  feeling  of 
composure  or  security  from  the  presence  of  friends,  relatives  or 
other  third  parties. 

The  psychological  superiority  of  the  interviewer  can,  of  course, 
be  heightened  and  intensified  by  certain  alterations  and  arrange- 
ments in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  This  matter  will  be  handled 
in  more  detail  under  the  heading  of  "Interrogation,"  but  in  any 
case  the  witness  should  never  be  questioned  in  his  own  home  or 
office. 

Techniques  of  the  Interview 

The  first  point  for  the  interviewer  to  establish  is  the  relative 
importance  of  the  individual  subject  to  the  case  as  a  whole.  In  the 
case  of  a  first-hand  eyewitness  to  a  homicide,  for  example,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  interviewer  to  check  into  the  subject's  background 
and  to  obtain  information  which  will  permit  the  interview  to  begin 
on  a  comfortable  basis. 

The  first  moments  of  the  interview  are  crucial.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  correct  rapport  is  created  then  or  not  at  all.  If  the  policewoman 
begins  by  insulting  or  offending  the  subject,  the  interview  is  likely 
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to  be  a  useless  fiasco.  Irrelevant  topics,  such  as  a  discussion  of  the 
subject's  work,  provide  an  excellent  means  of  commencing  the 
interview. 

The  subject  should  talk  freely,  produce  a  steady  flow  of  con- 
versation, but  the  interviewer  should  tactfully  prevent  him  from 
rambling.  Inconsistencies,  of  course,  should  be  noted  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  resolve  them.  Above  all,  the  interviewer  should  care- 
fully choose  her  questions  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  confuse  the  witness 
or  victim.  No  more  than  one  question  at  a  time  should  be  asked, 
and  all  technical  language  should  be  avoided. 

Attitudes  on  the  part  of  subjects  will  vary  greatly,  and  the  inter- 
viewer, after  sufficient  experience,  will  be  able  to  apply  the  correct 
approach  in  each  case.  The  egocentric  witness,  for  example,  will 
provide  information  more  readily  if  his  pride  is  flattered,  if  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  the  welfare  of  the  community  depends  entirely  on 
him.  Many  people,  especially  foreigners  with  a  history  of  life  under 
a  totalitarian  regime,  are  inclined  to  fear  all  law  enforcement 
officers.  With  such  individuals  it  is  essential  that  the  interviewer 
adopt  a  friendly,  good-natured  attitude.  In  dealing  with  these  per- 
sons, the  woman  police  officer  can  be  especially  effective,  for  the 
unpleasant  past  experiences  of  the  timorous  witness  almost  always 
involve  male  officers. 

Interrogation 

The  criminal  suspect  is  far  less  likely  to  volunteer  information, 
and  the  policewoman  must  expect  deliberate  evasion  or  deception. 
Consequently,  the  techniques  used  in  interrogating  will  differ  to  a 
large  extent  from  those  employed  in  the  interview.  The  skillful 
interrogator  must  possess  the  psychological  instinct  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  suspect  is  telling  the  truth.  In  addition,  she 
should  be  able  to  discern  the  various  types  of  suspect  and  arrange 
her  questioning  accordingly.  We  will  soon  discuss  the  two  basic 
types  of  suspect  and  their  widely  divergent  attitudes  towards  the 
law  and  towards  the  interrogator. 

REQUISITES  FOR  THE  INTERROGATOR 

Besides  the  general  quality  of  being  able  to  ascertain  truth  from 
falsehood  and  a  quickness  in  spotting  inconsistencies,  the  inter- 
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rogator  must  remain  in  a  dominating  position  throughout  the  pro- 
cess of  questioning.  Interrogation,  is  after  all,  a  mental  struggle 
between  two  parties,  the  one  seeking  to  obtain  information  which 
the  other  possesses.  The  use  of  bullying,  ridicule,  and  insult  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  what  is  meant  here  by  "dominating"  the 
interrogation.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  employment  of  such  tactics 
indicates  to  the  suspect  that  the  interrogator  is  unsure  of  herself 
and  must  resort  to  such  practices  in  order  to  cover  up  her  own  weak- 
ness. 

In  general,  the  interrogator's  attitude  should  range  anywhere 
from  icy  firmness  to  genial  sympathy.  Most  important,  the  ques- 
tioner must  remain  calm,  detached,  and  composed.  In  the  case  of 
an  especially  obstinate  or  evasive  suspect,  a  strategically  placed 
burst  of  anger  would  not  be  out  of  place,  but  the  total  loss  of 
one's  temper  is  a  mistake  of  the  first  order.  If  the  interrogator 
flies  into  an  uncontrolled  rage,  the  subject  will  instinctively  be- 
lieve that  he  has  won  a  major  victory  by  destroying  the  interroga- 
tor's equilibrium. 

Since  the  power  of  dominating  the  questioning  by  the  force  of 
the  interrogator's  personality  and  not  by  resort  to  the  symbols  of 
authority  is  of  prime  importance,  the  policewoman  may  be  at  an 
initial  disadvantage  in  handling  male  suspects.  She  is  a  woman,  and 
the  male  feelings  of  superiority  may  engender  an  attitude  of  con- 
tempt towards  her  efforts.  In  the  questioning  of  female  suspects, 
however,  the  policewoman  is  in  a  far  better  position  than  her  fel- 
low male  officers. 

The  policewoman  will  be  totally  unimpressed  by  those  self- 
protective  tactics  in  which  a  woman  often  takes  refuge.  A  female 
suspect  in  a  murder  case,  for  example,  may  completely  disarm  a 
male  interrogator  by  resorting  to  tears  and  self-pity.  His  entire  line 
of  questioning  may  be  thrown  off.  He  may  become  confused,  overly 
sympathetic.  In  short,  he  will  lose  control  of  the  situation,  and  the 
facts  will  remain  permanently  beyond  his  grasp. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  display,  the  woman  officer  would  recognize 
these  actions  for  what  they  are— irrelevant  to  the  questioning  and 
a  diversionary  technique.  A  statement  like,  "All  right,  Miss  X,  that 
won't  work  with  me"  is  often  sufficient  to  stop  the  suspect  on  the 
spot  and  to  defeat  her  psychologically.  Those  qualities  ^vhich  are 
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desirable  for  the  experienced  interviewer  also  have  their  place  in 
interrogation.  The  interrogator  should  possess  a  wide  field  o£ 
interests,  should  be  observant  and  intellectually  curious,  should  be 
keenly  interested  in  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  particularly 
of  the  criminal  mind. 

The  interrogator  usually  adapts  his  language  to  the  educational 
status  of  the  suspect.  One  point  should  be  made  clear,  however.  The 
male  interrogator  may  in  some  cases  obtain  the  desired  information 
by  employing  vulgar  or  even  obscene  expressions.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
can  the  policewoman  do  so  without  compromising  her  dignity.  A 
female  suspect  being  questioned  by  a  policewoman  who  uses  such 
language  may  arrive  at  this  conclusion:  "You're  no  better  than  I 
am,  honey.  Why  should  I  talk  to  you?" 

Usually  it  is  necessary  that  the  interrogation  take  place  in  the 
police  building  itself.  In  one  way,  this  is  highly  advantageous,  for 
the  suspect  meets  the  interrogator  on  the  latter's  own  terms.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  room  may  be  so  arranged  that  no  decorations  or 
furniture  will  be  allowed  to  divert  the  subject's  attention.  The 
room  should  be  as  empty  and  bare  as  possible  and  no  piece  of 
furniture,  such  as  a  desk,  should  be  placed  between  the  questioner 
and  the  subject.  It  is  often  wise  to  forbid  the  suspect  to  smoke. 

Women  are  particularly  ill  at  ease  in  such  a  cold,  bare,  mas- 
culine setting  and  the  experienced  policewoman  will  dominate  the 
situation  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  suspect's  discomfort  and 
sense  of  insecurity.  The  female  subject  will  be  emotionally  stimu- 
lated to  confide  in  a  member  of  her  own  sex  as  a  reaction  against  the 
brutal  logic  of  her  surroundings. 

Many  unfortunate  results,  however,  often  occur  from  holding 
the  interrogation  in  the  police  building.  Everywhere  there  are  re- 
minders that  the  subject  is  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  that  confine- 
ment is  an  imminent  danger.  A  feeling  of  fear  is  created  which  is 
not  conducive  to  a  steady  flow  of  words.  Consequently,  the  interro- 
gator must  use  every  means  possible  to  reduce  this  feeling.  Weapons 
should  not  be  brought  into  the  interrogation  room  and  civilian 
clothes  are  preferable  to  uniforms.  As  has  been  previously  stated, 
the  policewoman  is  in  this  regard  a  less  obvious  symbol  of  confine- 
ment. 
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Usually  the  interrogator  should  be  alone  with  the  suspect.  In 
cases  involving  sex  violations,  privacy  is  of  course,  essential  and  a 
woman  will  naturally  be  more  inclined  to  reveal  the  intricate  de- 
tails of  a  sex  crime  to  a  policewoman. 

A  male  officer  should  never  interrogate  a  female  suspect  alone 
for  the  simple  reason  that  certain  types  of  women  will  feel  no  com- 
punction about  making  outrageous  allegations  concerning  the 
officer's  conduct  during  the  interrogation.  The  presence  of  a  police- 
woman is  highly  desirable  in  such  a  situation. 

Techniques  and  Approaches 

We  are  still  speaking  of  the  policewoman's  general  work  in  the 
field  of  interviews  and  interrogation.  As  far  as  preparations  and 
broad  techinques  are  concerned,  most  individuals,  both  men  and 
women,  will  fall  into  definite  categories  and  will  admit  of  the 
application  of  certain  principles.  But  since  the  policewoman  is 
particularly  concerned  with  problems  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
juveniles  this  specialized  part  of  her  work  will  later  be  discussed  at 
length. 

There  are  two  basic  categories  of  a  criminal  suspect  with  whom 
the  interrogator  will  have  contact:  The  first  type,  and  by  far  the 
more  common  one,  is  the  person  who  feels  guilty,  remorseful  over 
the  crime  he  or  she  has  committed.  Such  a  person  retains  an  acute 
sense  of  ethical  and  social  standards  and  is  often  unable  to  under- 
stand why  he  acted  in  a  criminal  way.  Almost  all  first  offenders  fall 
within  this  category. 

As  a  relief  for  the  feelings  of  guilt  which  he  possesses  this  first 
type  will  usually  be  willing  to  speak  freely  with  the  interrogator. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  desire  of  these  people  to  reveal  what  they 
have  done  will  come  into  conflict  with  a  fear  of  the  consequences. 
In  this  case,  a  confession  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  a  mere 
expression  of  sympathy,  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  interroga- 
tor will  seldom  be  adequate.  The  offender  of  this  kind  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  denying  that  he  com- 
mitted the  crime.  If  the  suspect,  as  is  often  the  case,  insists  upon 
protesting  and  making  excuses,  the  interrogator  must  not  allow 
him  time  to  reflect,  build  up  a  coherent  defense.  The  interrogator 
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should  press  on  with  the  presentation  of  evidence  disregarding  the 
protests  of  the  suspect.  As  Alan  Canty  says: 

'As  soon  as  you  start  talking  that  way  he  will  usually  try  to  break 
in.  He  will  say,  'Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute'  and  he'll  say  'About 
that  car'  and  he  wants  to  tell  you  about  it  and  he  disposes  of  the 
car.  First  thing  you  know  he's  going  to  start  wondering  where  you 
can  get  hold  of  something  to  break  this  thing  down  with.  Don't 
let  him  break  in  and  explain."^ 

Suggestions  that  the  suspect  is  indicating  his  own  guilt  by  his 
physical  appearance  can  often  be  quite  effective.  Nervousness, 
heavy  perspiration,  embarrassment  in  the  face  of  certain  questions 
are  all  evidence  that  the  subject  may  be  lying;  but  the  interrogator 
can  win  an  admission  of  guilt  by  telling  the  suspect  that  these  are 
sure  signs  of  the  worthlessness  of  his  story. 

Often  a  guilty  person  comes  to  the  interrogation  completely 
equipped  with  a  sound  alibi.  This  in  itself  should  arouse  the 
caution  of  the  interrogator.  Most  people  can  give  only  a  vague  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  a  given  day.  If  a  suspect,  therefore,  furnishes 
a  perfect  chronicle  of  his  movements  on  the  day  of  the  crime,  he 
should  be  questioned  concerning  the  days  previous  to  the  crime.  If 
there  is  a  wide  diflPerence  in  the  preciseness  of  his  two  accounts,  his 
alibi  can  be  presumed  to  be  fabricated. 

There  are  many  other  techniques  for  gaining  evidence  from 
a  person  who  is  basically  regretful  for  what  he  or  she  has  done. 
Insinuations  that  the  suspect's  plight  is  all  the  fault  of  another, 
avoiding  any  reference  to  the  legal  consequences  of  the  crime,  as- 
suring the  suspect  that  his  behavior  was  quite  natural  under  the 
circumstances— all  these  are  useful  approaches  and  tend  to  establish 
that  psychological  contact  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
interrogation.  In  general,  however,  these  inexperienced  youthful 
offenders  will  give  the  questioner  far  less  trouble  than  the  criminal 
in  the  second  group. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that  occasionally  a  middle-aged 
woman,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  psychological  complications  arising 

'Canty,  Alan—  (Monograph)    Juvenile  Institute,  Lecture  &  Panel  Discussion,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  May  23,  1957. 
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from  the  menopause,  will  commit  offenses  of  a  minor  nature, 
particularly  shop-lifting.  The  policewoman,  in  questioning  such  an 
offender,  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  take  a  sympathetic  and 
understanding  approach  than  will  a  male  officer.  Often  it  will  be 
found  that  such  a  woman  is  completely  unable  to  give  any  real 
reason  for  her  action  and  rough  or  impatient  treatment  of  an  in- 
dividual of  this  type  may  cause  permanent  psychological  damage. 
The  policewoman  should  more  readily  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
this  condition  and  carry  on  her  interrogation  in  a  discreet  and  tact- 
ful manner. 

The  interrogation  of  suspects  who  fall  into  the  second  category 
presents  far  greater  problems.  These  are  hardened  criminals  with 
previous  arrests  and  convictions  and  with  long  experience  in  inter- 
rogation. They  will  usually  be  instinctively  if  not  consciously  alert 
to  the  techniques  used  by  the  questioner.  Since  they  have  far  more 
to  lose  than  those  in  the  first  gTOup  (usually)  they  will  employ  any 
expedient  of  deceit  or  falsehood  to  avoid  incriminating  themselves. 

Although  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  suspect 
of  this  type  will  not  respond  to  the  sympathetic  or  friendly  ap- 
proach. Rather,  he  must  be  made  to  believe  that  certain  definite 
advantages  will  come  his  way  if  he  speaks  the  truth.  Often,  for  ex- 
ample, a  criminal  will  be  most  willing  to  give  information  concern- 
ing an  accomplice  whose  bungling  caused  him  to  be  apprehended. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  accomplice  is  still  at  large.  The 
skillful  interrogator  should  be  able  to  play  upon  these  feelings  of 
vindictiveness.  The  interrogator,  of  course,  is  seldom  in  a  position 
to  make  absolute  promises,  but  she  might  point  out  that  the  judge 
would  perhaps  be  lenient  if  the  suspect  would  offer  information 
about  his  accomplice  or  accomplices.  At  any  rate,  the  suspect  should 
be  made  to  believe  that  the  police  already  have  enough  evidence  to 
convict  him  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  lose  by  telling  all  he  knows. 

Emotional  approaches  are  not  entirely  useless  with  criminals  of 
the  second  type.  The  interrogator,  for  example,  may  flatter  the 
suspect  on  the  cunning  and  resourcefulness  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  crime.  A  certain  type  of  criminal  may  well  respond  to  such 
pretended  adulation  by  expanding  on  the  details  of  the  crime. 
Again,  the  policewoman  will  be  aware  that  women,  even  criminals, 
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are  quite  susceptible  to  flattering  remarks  concerning  their  looks  or 
personal  appearance.  The  woman  interrogator  might,  for  instance, 
express  shock  or  surprise  that  "such  an  attractive  girl  is  living  a  life 
of  crime." 

Incriminating  admissions  are  likely  to  follow.  The  suspect  may 
justify  herself  with  some  such  statement  as  "It's  easy  enough  for  you 
to  talk,  but  you  never  had  a  boy  friend  like  mine."  It  can  be  sup- 
posed that  in  a  case  of  this  type  any  information  about  the  "boy 
friend"  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  police. 

An  excellent  last  resort  in  dealing  with  group  two  criminals  is 
the  technique  of  playing  one  against  the  other.  If  the  suspect,  after 
prolonged  questioning,  has  failed  to  confess  or  offer  any  informa- 
tion, the  officer  may  suggest  that  the  suspect's  accomplice  has  al- 
ready confessed.  A  great  deal  of  care  must  be  exercised  when  using 
this  approach.  The  interrogator  does  well  to  avoid  being  explicit 
about  what  the  other  suspect  has  told  her,  for  if  there  is  any  incon- 
sistency between  this  information  and  what  the  suspect  knows  to 
be  true,  the  technique  will  be  immediately  recognized  as  a  bluff. 

When  a  young  woman  is  being  interrogated  as  an  accomplice 
of  a  male  friend  in  a  serious  crime,  this  technique  can  have  excellent 
results.  Upon  hearing  that  her  "friend"  has  confessed,  thus  im- 
plicating her,  she  will  feel  that  her  love,  her  loyalty  have  been  be- 
trayed. A  torrent  of  accusations,  revelations  and  recriminations 
may  ensue. 

Finally,  if  the  suspect  refuses  to  speak  at  all,  the  interrogator 
should  assure  him  that  he  has  a  perfect  legal  right  to  remain  silent. 
This  can  be  a  very  adept  maneuver.  The  criminal  has  believed  all 
along,  that  he  is  somehow  frustrating  his  questioner.  He  feels  vic- 
torious, secure,  elated.  Now,  when  he  is  told  that  he  does  not  need 
to  say  anything,  this  revelation  comes  as  a  shock.  At  such  a  juncture, 
the  interrogator  should  casually  mention  that  his  silence  will  lead 
everyone  to  believe  that  he  is  guilty,  that  if  he  were  innocent  he 
would  certainly  say  something  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  woman  police  officer  should  remember  that,  while  in  inter- 
rogating persons  accused  or  suspected  of  crimes,  information  regard- 
ing other  offenses  not  directly  related  to  the  present  one  may  be 
obtained.  In  this  respect  her  law  enforcement  and  preventative 
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duties  are  closely  intertwined.  A  prostitute,  for  example,  may  re- 
main obdurate  in  her  refusal  to  cease  plying  her  trade,  but  all  wom- 
en, even  the  most  corrupt,  have  protective  affection  towards  child- 
ren. Thus,  a  policewoman  in  the  course  of  interrogation  may  learn 
from  a  prostitute  that  another  prostitute  has  had  a  child  who  is 
being  brought  up  in  evil  surroundings. 

Interrogation  of  Juveniles 

Much  of  the  policewoman's  work  will  center  about  problems 
arising  from  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  juveniles.  Interrogation 
of  juveniles,  may  be  used  for  several  reasons:  (1)  To  determine 
the  underlying  causes  of  delinquency,  (2)  To  decide  upon  appro- 
priate treatment  for  the  delinquent,  (3)  To  clear  up  an  open  case  or 
complaint,   (4)  To  guide  a  pre-delinquent.^ 

In  any  case  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  questioning  of  juven- 
iles will  entail  different  techniques  from  those  used  with  adults. 

The  questioning  of  youngsters  is  always  a  delicate  matter. 
Brusque  or  insulting  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  police  may  incul- 
cate a  permanent  attitude  of  hostility  toward  law  and  authority.  In 
general,  the  policewoman  is  better  equipped  to  handle  all  juvenile 
girls  and  all  boys  up  to  twelve  and  sometimes  fourteen  years  of  age. 

One  thing  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset:  the  interviewer  or 
interrogator  should  maintain  a  friendly  attitude  at  all  times. 

This  is  true  even  when  a  case  involves  a  juvenile  with  a  long 
record  and  bad  family  background.  A  boy  or  girl  of  this  type  is 
generally  living  in  a  world  of  his  own,— a  ^vorld  inhabited  by  heroic 
gangsters  who  go  to  their  deaths  without  "talking."  The  police  are 
his  supposed  natural  enemies.  From  his  experience  with  movies  and 
comics,  he  expects  the  "third  degree"— the  rubber  hose— or  worse. 
He  feels  he  has  only  one  resort.— the  lie. 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  destroy  the  self  confidence  which 
arises  from  this  sense  of  martyrdom  than  friendliness  and  good 
humor  on  the  part  of  the  questioner.  Suddenly  all  sense  of  drama, 
of  silent  suffering  has  been  dispelled.  The  questioner  is  not  the 
symbol  of  retribution,  but  a  good-natured  person  who  refuses  to 
take  the  delinquent  seriously.  The  contrast  between  his  illusions 

^New  Orleans  Police  Academy— Training  Brochure— 
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and  reality  is  even  moie  striking  where  his  interrogator  is  a  genial 
policewoman,  rather  than  a  burly,  shirtsleeved  officer  with  a  gun 
and  club.  Under  such  conditions,  the  juvenile  offender  has  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  what  he  actually  is— a  loquacious  youngster. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  a  stern  approach  should  be  used 
if  all  else  fails.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  in  most  cases  that 
it  should  not.  Even  if  certain  admissions  of  guilt  are  obtained  by 
employing  such  methods,  the  principal  objective  of  juvenile  interro- 
gation, i.e.,  the  gaining  of  such  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
delinquency  in  order  to  readjust  the  juvenile  to  a  normal  life  in 
society,  is  invariably  frustrated.  A  harsh  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  questioner  only  serves  to  intensify  the  subject's  anti-social 
tendencies. 

It  is  always  good  practice  to  trap  the  hostile  juvenile  in  a  false- 
hood. As  Charles  O'Hara  says: 

"The  boy  has  no  desire  to  lose  face  in  such  an  ignominous  way 
as  being  repeatedly  caught  in  contradictions  and  inconsistencies. 
After  he  has  been  caught  in  a  number  of  lies,  it  should  be  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  'smarten  up.'  Naturally,  in  the  half-fictional 
world  that  he  mentally  inhabits,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  be  'smart.'  Not  even  the  movies  admire  the  'dumb  thug.'  "^ 

The  great  majority  of  juveniles  with  whom  the  policewoman  deals 
are  not  offenders  with  long  records  or  whose  attitude  towards  the 
police  is  one  of  bitter,  ingrained  opposition.  Most  often  interroga- 
tion will  involve  "predelinquents"— children  who  are  wild  and 
badly  disciplined  or  are  exposed  to  the  company  of  bad  companions. 
Again,  there  is  the  delinquent  against  whom  a  complaint  of  a  minor 
nature  has  been  made. 

Preparations.  The  purpose  of  interrogating  juveniles  is  to  ac- 
quire background  of  the  subject.  Important  in  this  regard  are  the 
youngster's  family  life,  his  school  record,  his  previous  police  record, 
and  religious  background.  Armed  with  these  data  then  she  should 
be  able  to  open  and  continue  the  questioning  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  privacy  during  the 

^O'Hara,  Charles— "Fundamentals  of  Criminal  Investigation."  Springfield,  Thomas. 
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questioning.  There  sometimes  exists  a  mistaken  belief  that  better 
results  can  be  obtained  if  the  child  is  interrogated  in  the  presence 
of  his  parents.  Actually,  the  juvenile  almost  always  becomes  very 
reticent  under  such  conditions,  for  often  his  trouble  stems  from 
some  defect  in  his  home  life  about  which  he  does  not  feel  free  to 
speak  in  front  of  his  parents.  Even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
juvenile  will  most  naturally  believe  that  his  parents  are  bing  invited 
to  witness  his  humiliation. 

Techniques.  A  quick  insight  into  the  child's  attitudes  and  prob- 
lems is  necessary  for  establishing  personality  contact  and  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  subject.  As  far  as  juvenile  psychology  is  con- 
cerned, the  policewoman,  by  virtue  of  her  maternal  tendencies 
and  her  natural  affection  for  children,  often  instinctively  possesses 
knowledge  which  the  male  officer  acquires  only  after  long  study  and 
experience. 

All  women  know  that  children  are  highly  talkative,  are  filled 
with  the  dynamic  energy  of  youth.  The  policewoman  should  en- 
courage the  child  to  tell  his  own  story  and  should  then  fulfill  the 
role  of  a  good  listener,  avoiding  interruptions  as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  trapping  the  juvenile  in  falsehoods 
is  a  very  effective  strategy.  This  is  only  true,  however,  of  the  type 
of  delinquent  who  is  deliberately  deceitful,  hostile  to  authority, 
and  already  well  on  his  Avay  to  developing  a  criminal  mentality. 
The  pre-delinquent,  the  first  offender  and  the  "problem  child"  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  allowed  to  "save  face."  The  youngster 
should  be  tactfully  brought  to  the  point  of  clearing  up  the  incon- 
sistencies in  his  own  story.  Very  often,  the  policewoman  will  find 
that  the  juvenile  had  no  intention  of  lying,  that  the  inconsistency 
^vas  only  apparent  or  that  the  interrogator  herself  misunderstood 
what  was  said. 

Children  are  very  impressionable  and  highly  sensitive  to  the 
interpretations  which  others  give  to  their  actions.  Consequently, 
the  wise  policewoman  will  not  destroy  the  atmosphere  of  friendli- 
ness which  has  been  created  by  employing  such  terms  as  "sneak- 
thief,"  "burglar,"  "liar,"  etc.  Even  when  used  in  an  objective  and 
unimpassioned  manner,  these  words  carry  connotations  which  most 
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juveniles  are  unwilling  to  admit  even  to  themselves.  The  child's 
defense  mechanism  is  set  working,  and  the  entire  interrogation 
may  then  fail. 

The  previous  remarks  apply  to  juveniles  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  a  further  breakdown  of  interrogation 
techniques  as  they  should  be  used  with  youngsters  of  specific  age 
groups.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  should  once  more  be  empha- 
sized that  a  kind,  friendly,  spmpathetic  approach  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  the  handling  of  children.  The  correct  rapport  may  be 
achieved  through  various  means,  such  as  commendation,  implying 
some  justification  for  the  child's  offense,  avoiding  threats  and  any 
show  of  force,  discussing  the  child's  interests  and  hobbies,  etc.  No 
matter  what  techniques  are  adopted,  this  friendly  foundation  must 
be  laid  before  the  interrogation  proceeds,  or  irreparable  harm  may 
be  caused.  If  the  policewoman  feels  that  she  is  not  on  good  footing 
with  the  child,  she  should  not  pass  on  to  points  of  fact,  probing  of 
motives  or  discussions  of  the  offense  itself.  In  this  case,  it  is  well 
to  postpone  the  questioning  to  a  more  favorable  time  and  begin 
again  with  the  fundamentals.  A  more  intensive  survey  of  the  facts 
of  the  youngster's  background  may  be  in  order. 

INTERROGATION  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12 

The  policewoman  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  her  work  will 
find  deep  satisfaction  in  handling  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  She  will  be  quicker  than  her  fellow  male  officers  to  penetrate 
to  the  heart  of  their  problems  and  to  win  their  trust.  The  wide  suc- 
cess of  policewomen  in  interrogating  these  children  is  quite  natu- 
ral, for  the  youngster  of  this  age  is  or  should  be  under  the  direct 
influence  of  his  mother.  The  policewoman  who  appears  in  civilian 
clothes  without  the  accoutrements  of  masculine  power  is  generally 
an  immediate  object  of  the  child's  confidence.  If  the  child's  mother 
is  dead  or  if  he  has  received  nothing  but  neglect  and  abuse  at  her 
hands,  his  need  for  feminine  affection  and  understanding  will  be 
directed  to  the  woman  who  professes  an  interest  in  his  problems 
rather  than  in  his  offenses. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  for  the  policewoman  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly mild,  pleasant,  and  soft-spoken  with  the  child  under 
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twelve.  Such  a  child  will  always  be  vaguely  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  involved  with  the  police,  and  this  feeling  must  be  ren- 
dered as  obscure  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
from  the  questioning.  Beware  of  hurting  the  child's  feelings.  Child- 
ren of  this  age  are  extremely  sensitive. 

The  male  officer  is  likely  to  introduce  too  heavy  an  element  of 
masculine  logic  and  abstract  terms  into  the  interrogation  of  these 
preadolescents.  This  is  dangerous  for  the  confused  child  is  prone 
to  mental  rambling  and  emotional  upset.  The  policewoman  will 
more  easily  avoid  such  situations  and  will  be  more  inclined  to  speak 
to  the  child  in  simple,  concrete  terms. 

The  child  under  twelve  is  often  unconscious  of  the  indirect 
causes  of  the  actions  which  have  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
police  and  will  reveal  them  unwittingly  in  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view. Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  1 1  year  old  child  is  found  on 
the  streets  at  midnight.  At  first  inquiry  he  may  only  state  that  this 
is  customary  procedure  for  him  that  he  always  stays  out  so  late. 
A  few  well-placed  questions  as  to  what  "daddy"  does  when  he  comes 
home  from  work  might  reveal  that  "daddy"  is  drunk  every  night.  At 
least  one  cause  of  the  child's  conduct  has  now  been  determined, 
without  his  knowing  it.  Such  indirect  questioning  is  almost  invari- 
ably necessary. 

INTERROGATION  OF  BOYS  BETWEEN  12  AND  17 

The  adolescent  male  has,  of  course,  gone  through  changes  which 
have  deeply  affected  his  psychological  personality.  He  is  now  devel- 
oping mentally,  his  powers  of  abstraction  are  maturing.  Conse- 
quently, the  interrogator  may  adopt  a  far  more  logical  and  objective 
approach.  She  will  find  too  that  the  subject  possesses  a  deep  intel- 
lectual curiosity  concerning  everything  going  on  around  him,  and 
she  should  gratify  this  curiosity  as  far  as  possible.  The  type  of  ques- 
tion which  he  asks  will  itself  give  some  indication  of  what  is  passing 
through  his  mind. 

Boys  of  this  age  usually  have  "mother  fixations"  and  the  police- 
woman herself  will  be  able  to  profit  from  this.  This  age  is  likewise 
the  period  of  "puppy  love"  and  the  policewoman  must  be  careful 
not  to  ridicule  the  boy's  attitudes  in  this  regard. 
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There  is  a  certain  type  of  wild  and  headstrong  youth  who  is  at 
the  same  time  endowed  with  some  respect  for  the  law.  His  main 
characteristic  is  his  belief  in  his  own  manliness  and  bravery.  If  he 
is  conscious  of  the  adulation  of  the  opposite  sex,  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  his  anti-social  exploits  were  undertaken  to  impress  "the 
girls."  A  policewoman's  flattery  of  his  physique  or  bravado  may  be 
very  instrumental  in  inducing  him  to  speak  freely. 

EXCEPTIONAL  BOYS  BETWEEN  12  AND  17 

There  is  a  wide  variance  in  the  degree  of  maturity  displayed  by 
boys  between  twelve  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  Some  are  emotional 
children.  Others  possess  intelligence  and  maturity  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  many  adults.  This  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  the  police- 
woman to  consult  the  boy's  academic  and  social  background  before 
beginning  the  interrogation. 

Exceptionally  mature  young  men  are  usually  conscious  of  their 
superiority  in  this  respect  and  will  be  totally  humiliated  if  they  are 
treated  with  over  sympathy  and  excessive  deference.  A  highly  ob- 
jective approach  and  an  adult  choice  of  language  are  desirable  in 
questioning  boys  of  this  type. 

INTERROGATION  OF  GIRLS  BETWEEN  12  AND  17 

The  policewoman,  if  she  remembers  her  own  teen-age  days, 
will  recognize  the  tremendous  importance  that  "romance"  has  for 
girls  of  this  age  bracket.  Nothing  would  be  more  foolish  than  to 
speak  slightingly  of  the  "boy  friend"  even  if  he  is  the  accomplice 
in  some  juvenile  offense. 

Many  girls  of  this  age  demonstrate  a  remarkable  social  poise. 
They  are  deeply  conscious  of  their  womanhood  and  the  power  of 
their  charms.  A  bit  of  flattery,  cautiously  employed,  might  not  be 
out  of  place,  but  the  policewoman  herself  knows  that  girls  soon 
learn  to  question  whether  the  compliments  of  other  females  are 
sincere. 

WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR 

During  the  interrogation  the  policewoman  should  try  to  learn 
as  many  of  the  environmental  factors  behind  the  child's  action  as 
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possible,  A  knowledge  of  these  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  police- 
woman herself,  but  for  any  social  agency  to  which  the  child  might 
be  turned  over  for  further  disposition. 

Parental  neglect  is  usually  the  most  outstanding  environmental 
factor  in  the  life  of  delinquents.  This  can  almost  always  be  ascer- 
tained during  the  interrogation.  Sometimes  it  will  take  a  physical 
form,  such  as  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  provide  adequate 
food  and  clothing  for  the  child.  In  other  cases,  the  neglect  is  moral 
and  is  indicated  by  the  child's  inability  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  parents  are  over-protective  causing  the 
child  to  react  strangely.  Quarrelling  or  rivalry  between  the  parents 
can  bring  about  deep  emotional  confusion  in  the  child  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  factor  to  be  noted  by  the  interrogator. 

The  youngster's  conduct  at  school  is  usually  typical  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  authority.  A  dislike  of  teachers,  frequent  absences 
from  class,  retardation  and  unfavorable  relationships  with  class- 
mates are  the  beginnings  of  an  unhealthy  social  outlook. 

The  policewoman  should  be  especially  alert  to  evidences  of 
alcoholism  or  drug  addiction  in  the  juvenile.  The  after-effects  of 
such  conditions  are  usually  fairly  obvious. 

SUMMARY 

Before  closing  this  chapter  let  us  repeat  that  the  questioning 
of  juveniles  is  not  primarily  aimed  at  obtaining  evidence  for  their 
"punishment."  There  may  be  extreme  instances  in  which  this  is  the 
case  but  generally  the  officer  is  in  search  of  information  which  will 
enable  the  appropriate  agencies  to  readjust  the  child  to  a  useful 
life  in  society.  The  policewoman  must  constantly  keep  this  fact  in 
mind,  for  if  the  proper  distinction  between  children  and  adults  is 
not  made,  the  juvenile  may  leave  the  interrogation  room  with  a 
deep-seated  hatred  and  contempt  for  law  and  order  and  for  those 
who  represent  it— the  police  officers. 

Some  qualification  of  the  above  observation  must  be  made.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  predelinquents  (and  more 
delinquents)  are  capable  of  rehabilitation,  if  properly  treated. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  certain  juveniles  of  16  years  or  even 
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under  are  as  hardened  in  crime  as  any  adult  of  45.  The  type  is  not 
hard  to  recognize,  and  an  excessive  coddling  of  an  individual  ^vho 
really  zuishes  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal  may  some  day  lead  to  disas- 
trous effect  for  society. 

Perhaps  in  the  generalizations  of  this  chapter  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  this  species  of  delinquent.  Nevertheless,  every 
police  officer  is  familiar  with  this  kind  of  "criminal  delinquent."  In 
addition,  his  offense  may  have  been  the  type  which  could  take  him 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "juvenile"  as  such  and  place  him 
squarely  before  the  criminal  court.  The  police  officer,  man  or  wom- 
an, will  know  how  to  adjust  his  tactics  accordingly.  "Extreme  in- 
stances" were  mentioned  above  in  which  rehabilitation  should  be 
abandoned  as  the  primary  end  of  interrogation.  Under  this  heading 
should  be  included  homicide,  rape,  assault  and  other  violent  crimes, 
as  well  as  repeated  perpetrators  of  theft  and  sex  offenses.  To  release 
such  offenders  is  not  usually  within  province  of  the  interrogator— in 
general,  the  disposition  of  these  people  is  not  to  "refer  them  to  a 
social  agency"  but  in  booking  them  for  a  court  hearing.  To  release 
such  offenders  in  the  hope  of  rehabilitation  or  readjustment  in  the 
community  agencies  would  be  overly  optimistic  and  an  injustice 
to  the  community.  In  some  cases  only  punishment  can  lead  to  genu- 
ine rehabilitation.  Punishment  in  this  instance,  is  actually  "treat- 
ment." 

STATEMENTS  OF  WITNESSES  AND     COMPLAINANTS 

The  interviewer  should  so  guide  her  questioning  that  the  sub- 
ject will  ultimately  be  induced  to  sign  a  written  record  of  the  testi- 
mony which  he  has  provided.  Such  a  statement  is  valuable  from 
four  points  of  view:  (1)  To  provide  a  written  record  for  the  case 
file,  (2)  For  use  by  the  prosecution  at  the  trial  to  refresh  recol- 
lection, impeach  witnesses,  and,  in  general,  monitor  to  some  extent 
the  testimony,  (3)  to  discourage  a  witness  from  wrongfully  chang- 
ing his  testimony  at  the  trial,  (4)  To  enable  the  prosecution  to  plan 
its  presentation  by  reducing  the  element  of  surprise  that  unfor- 
seen  testimony  would,  introduce.* 

Unfortunately,  a  long  span  of  time  often  elapses  between  the 

*0'Hara,  Charles  PP115-116  Fundaments  of  Criminal  Investigation. 
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time  of  the  interview  and  the  opening  of  the  case  in  court.  During 
this  period  exactitude  of  a  witness  in  recollection  of  the  details  of  a 
crime  may  be  considerably  reduced,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  wit- 
ness may  decide  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  him  to  change  his 
testimony  or  not  to  testify  at  all.  The  written  statement  provides 
a  protective  safeguard  against  either  eventuality. 

In  recording  a  witness's  statement  the  interviewer  should  care- 
fully  select  that  information  given  during  the  questioning  which  is 
pertinent  to  the  case,  should  read  the  statement  to  the  witness  for 
any  possible  objection,  and  should  attempt  to  make  the  wording  of 
the  statement  as  clear  and  unambigious  as  possible. 

In  some  instances  involving  sexual  assault  and  incest  the  case 
against  the  suspect  will  be  dropped  entirely  because  of  a  change  of 
mind  by  the  person  who  previously  registered  a  complaint.  This  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  frequent  case  of  a  mother  who  wishes  to  avoid 
the  unfavorable  publicity  which  she  fears  will  accrue  to  her 
daughter  if  court  proceedings  are  initiated  against  the  assailant. 

The  policewoman  in  possession  of  a  written  statement  must  use 
her  own  judgment  in  regard  to  prosecution  in  these  cases.  Often 
she  will  feel  that  prosecution  is  necessary,  despite  the  alteration  of 
the  complainant's  attitude,  because  of  danger  to  specific  individuals 
or  to  the  whole  community.  The  policewoman  may  then  reinforce 
her  case  by  signing  the  complaint  herself. 

CONFESSIONS 

The  optimum  result  of  interrogation  is  the  obtaining  of  a  con- 
fession from  the  suspect.  Once  the  suspect  has  been  brought  to  the 
point  of  confession  orally,  little  further  persuasion  should  be  neces- 
sary to  induce  him  to  sign  a  written  confession. 

The  confession  should  be  witnessed  by  one  or  more  persons  for 
proof  that  it  was  read  by  the  subject,  was  understood  clearly  in  all 
its  component  parts,  and  was  obtained  without  physical  coercion 
or  duress.  Involuntary  confessions  are  not  admissible  in  court. 

If  the  confession  is  quite  lengthy,  the  interrogator  should  num- 
ber the  pages,  each  of  which  should  be  signed  by  the  suspect. 


Chapter  IV 


ARREST,  SEARCH  AND  DETENTION 

ARRESTS 


T. 


HE  POLICEWOMAN,  as  a  fully  empowered  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, may  make  arrests  on  her  own  (warrant)  initiative  or  under 
authorization  of  a  warrant.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  police- 
woman on  patrol  will  encounter  emergency  situations  which  do  not 
allow  time  for  the  acquisition  of  a  warrant  and  which  demand  her 
immediate  intervention. 

The  laws  of  arrest  differ  greatly  from  one  state  to  another,  and 
the  policewoman  should  make  every  effort  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  procedure  in  her  own  locale. 
In  any  case,  whether  acting  in  accordance  with  a  warrant  or  not, 
she  should  be  absolutely  certain  that  she  is  arresting  the  right  per- 
son. Hasty  or  impetuous  action  against  an  innocent  person  may  not 
only  be  a  source  of  grave  disturbance  to  the  individual  thus  involved 
but  will  also  render  the  policewoman  herself  personally  responsible 
for  a  false  arrest.  The  department  too  may  suffer  a  law  suit  because 
of  her  hasty  action. 

As  a  consequence,  a  warrant  which  simply  sets  forth  the  name 
of  the  person  to  be  apprehended  will  seldom  be  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  all  concerned.  The  policewoman  should  take  pains 
to  procure  an  accurate  description  of  the  person  in  question.  The 
description  should  include  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  sus- 
pect: 

"Consequently,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  a  description  which  will 
include  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  person  who  is  sought. 
Articles  of  clothing  and  certain  personal  characteristics,  such  as 
the  color  of  the  hair,  may  easily  be  altered,  but  such  features 
as  the  color  of  the  eyes,  height,  birthmarks,  and  scars  are  undis- 
guisable.  Legs  of  women  are  an  unchanging  feature  and  police- 
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women  should  learn  to  become  conscious  of  this  particular  as- 
pect of  appearance."^ 

Few  subjects  are  so  important  to  the  police  officer  as  the  law 
of  arrest.  Failure  to  carry  out  a  legal  arrest  may  lead  to  release  of 
the  prisoner  on  a  technicality.  Illegal  arrest  may  lead  to  civil  suit 
against  the  officer.  So  it  is  important  that  a  policewoman  know  the 
general  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  it, 

"An  arrest,"  states  Captain  John  I.  Howe,  "is  the  restraint  of  a  per- 
son's liberty  so  that  he  may  be  produced  in  court.  To  constitute  a 
legal  arrest  it  is  necessary  that  the  arresting  officer  should  have 
legal  authority.  When  making  an  arrest,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
officer  make  his  authority  known.  If  it  is  an  arrest  on  a  warrant, 
that  fact  should  be  made  known  as  the  law  makes  it  more  serious 
to  resist  an  arrest  under  such  authority.  A  private  citizen  may  be 

called  on  by  an  officer  to  aid  in  making  an  arrest persons 

lawfully  summoned  by  an  officer  to  assist  in  making  an  arrest  may 
lawfully  carry  firearms  concealed  on  their  persons  while  engaged 
in  assisting  such  officer.  It  is  important  to  know  when  an  arrest  is 
completed,  for  until  the  act  of  taking  into  custody  is  finished, 
there  can  neither  be  a  criminal  rescue  of  the  prisoner  by  another, 
nor  an  escape  by  him,  nor  a  charge  of  false  imprisonment  against 
the  arresting  officers. 

"A  warrant  of  arrest  is  a  writ  issued  by  a  judge  requiring  an  offi- 
cer to  arrest  a  certain  person  named  therein  who  is  charged  with 
some  offense,  and  to  bring  him  before  the  judge  who  issued  the 
warrant.  It  must  be  in  writing.  It  must  state  the  offense  by  name 
or  so  that  it  can  clearly  be  inferred.  It  need  not  be  returnable  at 
any  particular  time  and  continues  in  force  until  it  is  executed. 
It  must  not  be  left  in  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the  officer.  It  should 
direct  the  officer  to  arrest  some  particular  individual  and  bring 
him  before  the  judge  issuing  the  warrant.  Serving  a  warrant 
means  arresting  the  person  named  therein,  according  to  com- 
mand."2 

Officers  and  private  citizens  may  make  an  arrest  without  war- 
rant for  a  criminal  offense  committed  or  attempted  in  their  pres- 

^John  Kenney  and  Dan  Pursuit:  Police  Work  with  Juveniles,  Thomas,  pp.  39-40. 
2John  I.  Howe:  Police  Digest,  April,  1948,  p.  26. 
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ence.  An  officer  can  make  such  an  arrest  when  a  criminal  offense 
has  been  committed  and  lie  has  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  committed  it.  Reasonable  ground 
for  suspicion  must  be  such  as  would  influence  a  prudent  and  cau- 
tious man  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  offi- 
cer know  who  the  victims  of  the  crime  were,  or  that  there  should 
have  been  any  complaint  made  to  him.  The  right  to  arrest  includes 
the  right  to  search,  as  long  as  reasonable  ground  exists.  Evidence  of 
any  wrong-doing  uncovered  in  the  search,  such  as  possession  of 
concealed  weapons,  even  though  the  suspect  proves  innocent  of 
other  wrong  doing,  justifies  arrest  without  a  warrant. 

The  U.  S.  Constitution  guarantees  that  all  persons  shall  be  im- 
mune to  unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  but  suspects  can  waive 
this  immunity.  For  example,  if  the  suspect  voluntarily  helps  offi- 
cers inspect  his  premises,  he  has  waived  his  immunity. 

Certain  persons  are,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  immune 
from  ordinary  arrests.  Voters,  for  instance,  are  immune  from  arrest 
while  voting  or  going  to  or  from  voting,  except  for  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  Nor  may  they  be  required  to  do  military  duty 
on  days  of  election  except  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger.  The 
militia  may  not  be  arrested  during  attendance  at  musters  and  elec- 
tions, except  for  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace.  U.  S.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  are  likewise  privileged  while  performing 
their  public  functions.  Attorneys,  judges,  clerks,  and  sheriffs  are 
privileged  from  arrest  while  attending  courts  and  while  going  to 
and  returning  from  court.  Persons  enjoying  diplomatic  status  in 
most  cases  are  immune  from  arrest. 

An  officer  may  generally  use  a  deadly  weapon,  even  to  the  extent 
of  taking  life  if  necessary  to  arrest  a  felon.  But  except  in  self  defense 
whether  necessary  or  apparently  necessary,  he  may  not  use  a  weapon 
either  to  kill  or  to  stop  the  offender's  flight  to  effect  an  arrest  for  a 
misdemeanor.  Before  resorting  to  use  of  a  deadly  weapon,  the  offi- 
cer must  previously  have  used,  without  success,  all  reasonable  effort 
to  take  the  accused. 

Resisting  arrest.  "The  officer  having  the  right  to  arrest  may 
press  forward  in  his  purpose,"  says  Howe,  "even  though  the  case 
be  not  one  of  felony,  with  all  the  force  at  his  command,  to  make  the 
arrest." 
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Upon  reasonable  suspicion  that  a  felony  has  been  committed 
and  that  the  felon  is  hiding  in  a  certain  house,  an  officer  may  with- 
out a  warrant,  if  in  the  immediate  pursuit  of  the  criminal,  break 
open  and  enter  the  outer  and  inner  doors.  Or  he  may  enter  to  quell 
a  disturbance  where  admittance  is  refused.  Says  Howe  concerning 
false  imprisonment: 

"To  constitute  false  imprisonment  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  per- 
son guilty  thereof  use  physical  violence  or  lay  hands  on  the  per- 
son falsely  imprisoned,  or  confine  him  in  jail  or  prison,  but  it  is 
sufficient  if,  at  any  place  or  time,  he,  without  sufficient  and  law- 
ful authority,  in  any  manner  restrains  such  person  of  his  liberty 
or  detains  him  in  any  manner  from  going  where  he  wishes  or  pre- 
vents him  from  doing  what  he  desires." 

The  apprehension  of  male  suspects  or  offenders  will  usually 
be  carried  out  by  male  officers,  if  the  arrest  is  to  be  made  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant.  In  such  cases,  the  policewoman  will  at  most  cooperate 
with  her  fellow  officers,  usually  in  the  role  of  a  decoy  or  under-cover 
agent. 

Occasionally  the  patrolwoman  may  encounter  a  crime  in  prog- 
ress, and,  even  if  the  offender  is  a  male,  she  is  obliged  by  her  posi- 
tion to  take  action  in  defense  of  the  community.  In  these  instances 
it  is  advisable  to  summon  a  male  officer  to  aid  in  the  arrest.  If  none 
is  at  hand,  the  policewoman  must  rely  upon  her  training  in  the 
use  of  weapons  and  in  the  art  of  self-defense.  The  employment  of 
judo  has  been  found  to  be  a  particularly  effective  means  of  subduing 
male  offenders  who  are  inclined  to  resist  arrest. 

Besides  her  superior  training  the  policewoman  has  another 
advantage  in  dealing  with  men— the  element  of  surprise.  A  male 
offender  is  usually  totally  unprepared  for  the  intervention  of  a 
woman  and  can  frequently  be  caught  off  guard  and  subdued  with 
little  difficulty. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  type  of  work  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  policewoman's  powers  of  arrest  should  generally  be  used 
sparingly,  and  in  many  if  not  most  situations  her  efforts  will  be 
directed  towards  avoiding  the  making  of  arrest,  towards  keeping 
cases  out  of  court.  Furthermore,  where  an  arrest  is  necessary,  she  is 
usually  handling  members  of  her  own  sex. 

Male  officers  frequently  experience  grave  difficulty  in  the  arrest 
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(From  Houts,  M.:  From  Arrest  to  Release.  Springfield,  Thomas,  1958.) 
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and  detention  of  female  prisoners.  It  is  a  common  adage  that  a 
policeman  "would  rather  handle  ten  men  than  one  woman."  Police- 
women, on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely  unaffected  and  unmoved  by 
the  usual  feminine  ruses,  such  as  the  use  of  tears,  pleas  and  sex  ap- 
peal. Moreover,  when  a  policewoman  carries  out  an  arrest,  the 
possibility  that  the  arresting  officer  may  be  accused  of  improper  con- 
duct with  the  prisoner  is  successfully  obviated. 

The  apprehension  of  women  will  seldom  present  any  serious 
problems,  and  usually  a  cold,  diplomatic  courtesy  will  insure  at 
least  passive  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  Where  resist- 
ance occurs,  the  policewoman  should  use  only  as  much  coercion  as 
is  necessary  to  subdue  the  prisoner.  All  women  who  are  suspected 
of  felonies  should  be  hand-cuffed  from  behind  during  removal  to 
the  place  of  detention.  Only  in  cases  of  extreme  and  violent  resist- 
ance to  arrest  will  the  use  of  leg-irons  be  necessary.  Where  the 
prisoner  displays  any  hostility,  or  is  suspected  of  being  especially 
dangerous,  her  shoes  should  be  removed  to  prevent  kicking  or 
clubbing. 

SEARCH 

The  problem  of  searching  women  is  a  rather  touchy  one  and  is 
beclouded  by  numerous  misunderstandings.  Theoretically,  male 
police  officers  have  a  legal  right  to  conduct  a  superficial  search  of  a 
female  prisoner's  clothing  and  person.  This  power  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  protect  the  policeman  from  death  or  injury  inflicted 
through  the  use  of  concealed  weapons. 

In  practice,  however,  many  policemen  are  hesitant  to  take  even 
such  minimal  action  as  this  for  fear  that  they  will  lay  themselves 
open  to  charges  of  molestation.  For  this  reason,  it  is  good  policy, 
now  almost  everywhere  observed,  to  assign  the  searching  of  female 
prisoners  to  women  police.  Policewomen  and  matrons  are  capable 
of  effecting  a  more  thorough  body  investigation  than  is  possible 
for  the  male  officer.* 

In  certain  types  of  cases  the  presence  of  a  female  officer  at  the 
time  of  a  woman's  arrest  is  highly  advantageous,  for  it  permits  an 

•A  pelvic  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a  fully  licensed 
physician,  preferably  with  the  woman's  consent. 
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immediate  complete  (strip)  search.  Such  action  in  a  narcotic  case, 
for  example,  considerably  diminishes  the  chances  of  a  prisoner's 
disposing  of  incriminating  evidence  at  the  scene  or  on  the  way  to  the 
station. 

The  technique  of  the  search  will  vary  with  circumstances.  In 
some  cases  a  complete  search  may  be  in  order.  In  such  an  instance 
the  policewoman  should  request  the  prisoner  to  remove  her  cloth- 
ing. The  prisoner's  body  and  personal  belongings  should  then  be 
carefully  examined,  and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  ciga- 
rette packs,  match  boxes,  fountain  pens,  and  other  objects  which 
might  be  used  for  concealment.  Many  drug  addicts  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing  flesh-colored  tape  to  affix  evidence  to  their 
bodies.  In  serious  cases  it  is  wise  to  retain  all  the  prisoner's  clothing 
for  later  examination  by  a  police  scientific  laboratory  expert. 

Naturally,  a  primary  concern  of  the  policewoman  in  the  pre- 
liminary search  should  be  to  remove  any  object  which  is  a  potential 
weapon.  Women's  purses  have  a  tendency  to  yield  up  the  most 
astounding  array  of  deadly  articles— small  pistols,  switch-blade 
knives,  blackjacks,  etc.  Other  women,  more  adept  at  concealment, 
are  accustomed  to  strap  weapons  to  various  parts  of  their  bodies 
in  the  hope  that  an  arresting  officer  will  perform  only  a  cursory 
search. 

During  the  course  of  the  search  the  policewoman  must  exer- 
cise every  precaution  to  protect  herself  from  attack.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  desirable  to  have  the  prisoner  face  a  wall  with  hands  out- 
stretched and  widely  apart  on  the  surface  of  the  wall  and  with  feet 
placed  back  and  away.  Such  a  position  should  prevent  any  quick 
movement  which  might  catch  the  searcher  unawares. 

DETENTION 

Policewomen  and  Matrons 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  women  held  in  custody  should 
be  in  the  care  of  members  of  their  own  sex.  In  those  communities 
where  neither  policewomen  nor  matrons  are  employed,  the  prob- 
lem of  holding  a  female  prisoner  in  detention  is  quite  frequently 
met  by  placing  her  under  the  supervision  of  the  sheriff's  wife.  This 
practice  has  one  grave  defect  in  that  it  exposes  a  presumably  un- 
trained woman  to  the  hazard  of  a  potentially  dangerous  prisoner 
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but  is  considered  preferable  to  holding  a  woman  in  the  custody  of 
men. 

In  the  large  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  historical  and 
current  confusion  as  to  the  respective  duties  of  policewomen  and 
matrons  in  the  field  of  detention.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
policewomen  are  sometimes  assigned  to  perform  functions  which 
are  customarily  associated  with  matrons. 

Because  of  the  particularly  valuable  service  which  policewomen 
can  render  in  specialized  fields  it  seems  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  main- 
tain a  clear  distinction  between  these  two  jobs  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
confusion  of  over-lapping  functions. 

"Matron  duty  has  been  imposed  on  some  women  police  from  time 
to  time  by  their  superior  officers,  but  the  trend  is  away  from  the 
practice  since  the  recognition  of  a  more  specialized  type  of  service 
from  a  policewoman  is  indicated. "^ 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  231,  descriptively 
defines    the    policy    of    the    policewoman    and    the    matron: 

1.  "Policewomen  (government  service)  patrol  the  streets  of  a 
municipality  and  investigate  public  places  and  recreational  facili- 
ties to  protect  the  morals  of  female  persons  and  juveniles;  investi- 
gate cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  determine  the  reasons  under- 
lying their  delinquency  and  submit  reports  to  Juvenile  Court 
Magistrate;  look  for  and  take  into  custody  delinquent  or  neg- 
lected children.  In  some  places  take  active  part  in  investigation 
of  major  crimes  of  every  description." 

2.  "Matron  (Jail)  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 
is  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  women  prisoners 
in  jail.  Searches  all  women  prisoners.  In  large  cities  books  and 
fingerprints  them.  Supervises  the  serving  of  food  to  women  pris- 
oners. Attends  prisoners  in  case  of  illness  and  sees  that  adequate 
medical  service  is  obtained.  Is  responsible  for  the  inspection  and 
proper  maintenance  of  their  quarters,  their  discipline.  Trans- 
ports women  to  court  and  other  institutes.  Keep  records,  main- 
tain files. "3 

As  is  clear  from  this,  the  larger  police  departments  can  derive 
full  profit  from  their  policewomen  only  if  they  employ  them  in 

3Lois  L.  Higgins:  AVomen  Police  Service:  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crim- 
inology 41:  102  (May-June)  150  and  Bulletin  No.  231  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor, 
Women's  Bureau. 
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those  specialized  fields  for  which  the  women  are  trained  and  quali- 
fied. The  jobs  of  matron  and  policewomen  should  be  kept  distinct 
in  every  department  where  specialization  is  possible  and  practicable. 
In  small  towns  and  communities,  of  course,  the  policewoman 
may  be  called  upon  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, matron,  juvenile  officer  and  welfare  worker.  She  may  personally 
apprehend  a  female  offender,  fingerprint  and  search  her,  act  as  her 
guard  and  supervisor,  and  arrange  for  a  program  of  social  read- 
justment, (or,  if  legal  action  is  necessary,  prepare  and  present  the 
court  case) . 

Detention  Quarters 

The  detention  quarters  of  both  men  and  women  prisoners  in 
some  cities  of  America  have  been  subjected  to  intense  and  often 
well  merited  criticism.  The  indiscriminate  mingling  of  totally 
different  individuals  is  an  all  too  frequent  feature  of  detention 
and  can  only  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  results. 

Ideal  detention  quarters  would  include  separate  confinement 
for:  (1)  first,  and  (2)  habitual  offenders,  for  (3)  the  mentally  un- 
balanced, and  for  (4)  witnesses  involuntarily  detained  on  court 
orders.  Sanitation  and  physical  well-being  of  the  prisoners  must  be 
closely  looked  after  by  the  matron  or  policewoman  in  charge.  Of 
course,  if  women  and  men  are  held  in  the  same  building,  there 
should  be  absolutely  no  communication  between  the  two  sections. 

Prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  other  disposition  may  never  be  forced 
to  perform  physical  labor  of  any  kind  but  may  often  be  persuaded 
to  work  as  a  means  of  passing  time.  More  comfortable  quarters, 
better  food,  and  frequent  recreation  periods  should  be  provided  for 
witnesses  held  on  court  order. 

Juvenile  Detention 

Often  a  policewoman  will  handle  the  necessary  preliminaries 
to  the  detention  of  a  juvenile.  In  some  places  she  may  act  as  super- 
visor of  the  youngster's  detention  as  well  particularly  if  the  juvenile 
is  under  12  years  of  age.  In  these  cases  it  is  essential  that  the  juvenile 
be  kept  apart  from  the  older  prisoners.  Incalculable  harm  has  been 
caused  in  the  past  by  incarcerating  juveniles  with  habitual  offenders. 

Naturally,  the  jail  is  a  poor  place  to  detain  juveniles.  This  prob- 
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lem  is  at  least  partially  solved  in  certain  communities  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  juvenile  detention  home  to  which  the  policewoman  may 
have  the  duty  of  escorting  many  young  boys  and  girls. 

"In  those  communities  that  possess  a  detention  home  and  in 
which  the  police  department  has  assigned  special  officers  for  work 
with  children,  the  youngster  who  is  to  be  detained  should  be  con- 
ducted to  the  facility  by  a  juvenile  officer  and  in  an  unmarked 
car  if  possible.  The  officer  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
detention  is  a  frightening  experience  to  most  children  and  he 
should  therefore  reassure  the  child  and  his  family  by  describing 
the  detention  facility  and  procedures  that  will  be  followed 
there."^ 

During  transportation  to  the  juvenile  detention  center  the 
policewoman  should  thus  take  the  initiative  in  preparing  the  young- 
ster psychologically  for  the  period  that  will  follow.  This  prepara- 
tion is  of  key  importance  in  determining  the  child's  attitude  towards 
his  detention  and  towards  lawful  authority  itself. 

The  usual  feelings  of  a  juvenile  previous  to  detention  include  a 
very  natural  fear  and  anxiety,  mingled  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
being  treated  as  a  "criminal."  It  is  essential  that  the  policewoman 
make  every  effort  to  overcome  these  feelings.  The  most  effective 
way  of  achieving  this  end  is  to  state  the  general  philosophy  of  juven- 
ile detention,  namely,  rehabilitation  and  aid  rather  than  punish- 
ment, and  then  to  illustrate  the  point  with  concrete  examples  of 
the  services  that  the  child  will  receive  during  detention,  such  as 
medical  care,  psychiatric  treatment,  and  interviews  with  the  pro- 
bation officer,  whose  job  it  is  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  social  readjust- 
ment. 

Above  all,  the  child  should  be  strongly  impressed  with  the 
interest  that  the  juvenile  officer  herself  has  for  his  welfare.  He  should 
be  assured  that  this  interest  will  not  cease  with  his  release  from  the 
detention  center.  A  few  words  of  advice  about  the  other  juveniles 
he  will  meet  might  also  be  conveyed.  The  youngster  should  be 
warned  about  forming  dangerous  attachments  during  his  stay  in 
the  detention  home  and  should  be  made  aware  of  the  value  of  good 
behavior  for  future  probation. 

*Police  Services  for  Juveniles,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  &  \V'elfare,  1954. 
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The  child  may  be  worried  about  his  parents  and  their  attitude 
towards  his  detention.  For  this  reason,  the  policewoman  should  at- 
tempt to  educate  the  parents  in  the  philosophy  of  juvenile  deten- 
tion. 

"There  is  real  public-relation  value  in  this  type  of  interpretation, 
especially  to  the  parents.  If  parents  are  aware  of  the  long-term 
interests  of  officers  in  their  child's  welfare,  these  parents  would 
then  be  more  prone  to  be  strong  supporters  of  police  work  in 
general.  "5 

The  policewoman  should  likewise  inform  the  child  that  his 
parents  will  be  able  to  visit  him  regularly.  It  might  even  be  good 
policy  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the  child  and  parents  before 
transportation  to  the  Juvenile  Home. 


tJKenney  and  Pursuit.  Police  Work  With  Juveniles,  pp.39-40. 


Chapter  V 

COURTROOM  BEHAVIOUR 

Xt  seems  probable  that  many  cases  have  been  lost  through  failure 
to  present  the  evidence  properly.  Unfortunately,  it  is  assumed  in 
many  quarters  that  a  cold,  formalized  procedure  is  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  courtroom,  that  the  proceedings  will  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  court  officials,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  "train"  a  police 
officer  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  conduct  during  the  presentation 
of  evidence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious.  Court  rules  will  not  guaran- 
tee conviction  in  a  case  in  which  the  evidence  favors  the  prosecu- 
tion. That  evidence  must  be  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  jury  is 
not  alienated  by  the  officer's  attitude,  by  her  lack  of  self-confidence 
or,  conversely,  by  an  obvious  eagerness  to  prosecute. 

Consequently  it  is  advisable  that  the  policewoman  consult  with 
her  superiors  in  order  to  avoid  errors  or  bungling  in  the  courtroom. 
During  the  trial  she  should  maintain  a  lady-like  composure  at  all 
times,  confining  her  conversation  to  pertinent  facts  and  presenting 
them  in  an  objective  manner. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  defense  attorney  will 
place  an  interpretation  on  the  facts  which  is  different  from  that 
which  seems  reasonable  to  the  policewoman.  At  this  point  it  is  all 
important  that  the  policewoman  guard  against  any  display  of  emo- 
tion, of  indignation  or  anger.  It  usually  helps  to  consider  the  person 
of  the  defense  attorney  in  as  abstract  a  manner  as  possible. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  evidence  the  policewoman's  job  is 
finished.  Of  course,  no  subsequent  protest  or  recommendation  in 
the  courtroom  itself  is  allowable. 

PREPARATION  AND  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  CASE 

Preparation 

The  work  of  the  policewoman  in  patrol  and  in  the  investigation 
of  complaints  has  thus  far  been  extensively  discussed.  In  the  event 
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of  a  criminal  violation  uncovered  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  these 
duties,  the  activities  of  the  policewoman  will  be  aimed  at  compiling 
an  amount  of  evidence  sufficient  for  successfully  prosecuting  the 
offender.  In  most  cases  involving  juvenile  offenses,  however,  her 
purpose  will  be  to  secure  enough  pertinent  information  and  back- 
ground data  for  a  beneficial  rehabilitation  program. 

Evidence  to  be  admitted  in  court  must  bear  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused  in  connection  with  the  particular  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused.  Anything  bearing  on  the  proof  or  disproof 
of  the  res  gestae,  or  "things  done,"  is  admissible.  Some  facts  may  be 
admitted  by  both  the  prosecution  and  defense  as  incontestable  and 
need  not  be  proved;  these  frequently  take  the  form  of  mutually 
agreed-upon  stipulations  as  to  the  facts  involved. 

Confessions  are  oral  or  written  statements  that  admit  guilt.  The 
constitutional  privilege  against  self-incrimination  requires  that 
confessions  be  made  freely,  without  force  or  fear  of  force.  In  most 
states,  and  in  all  federal  cases,  the  suspect  should  be  informed  that 
in  any  statement  he  makes  he  may  be  incriminating  himself,  "What 
you  say  may  be  held  against  you."  No  promise  of  immunity  from 
prosecution  can  ordinarily  be  made  in  order  to  induce  a  suspect  to 
confess,  nor  may  any  promise  be  made  to  obtain  a  lesser  sentence  or 
obtain  other  advantages  for  the  accused. 

Confessions  should,  if  possible,  be  written  and  in  the  accused's 
own  words,  with  an  acknowledgment  if  possible  that  he  realizes 
that  what  he  says  may  be  used  against  him,  and  that  the  statement 
is  being  made  freely.  The  accused  should  sign  each  page,  and  his 
signature  should  be  witnessed  by  others  present  and  in  the  same 
room  when  he  signs  it. 

An  admission  is  a  statement  that  tends  to  confirm  guilt  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other  known  facts.  An  admission  may 
be  admitted  into  evidence  whether  or  not  it  is  made  voluntarily. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  individual  willingly  signs  a  confession 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  confession  is  valid.  Some  emo- 
tionally or  mentally  unbalanced  people  have  been  known  to  "con- 
fess" to  crimes  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  committed. 

Testimony  as  to  threats  made  by  the  defendant  is  admissible  as 
evidence  if  it  tends  to  reveal  intent  or  motive.  Supplying  of  false 
names  or  false  information,  assault  directed  at  the  arresting  officer. 
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or  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  officer  are  all  relevant  facts  and  ad- 
missible, if  they  might  be  interpreted  as  an  admission  or  awareness 
of  guilt.  Defendant's  neglect  to  reply  to  an  incriminating  statement 
made  in  his  presence  may  be  introduced  as  having  possible 
relevance. 

Other  types  of  admissible  evidence  are:  testimony  as  to  acts  of 
confederates  in  the  perpetration  of  a  criminal  conspiracy;  testi- 
mony of  expert  witnesses  as  to  medical,  chemical,  psychiatric,  holo- 
graphic, ballistic,  or  other  facts;  documents;  and  testimony  by  the 
defense  as  to  the  defendant's  good  reputation— such  witnesses 
should  themselves  be  of  good  character. 

Testimony  as  to  death  bed  statements  and  as  to  the  admissions 
and  confessions  of  others  is  usually  admissible,  but  other  types  of 
hearsay  evidence  are  generally  not.  Witnesses  must  usually  be  able 
to  testify  as  to  their  own  personal  first-hand  knowledge  of  relevant 
facts. 

Exhibits  are  relevant  objects  that  may  be  introduced  as  evidence 
during  a  trial.  These  may  include  weapons,  money,  narcotics,  stolen 
articles,  bad  checks,  etc.  Officers  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
identifying  these  objects  at  the  time  of  investigation,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses.  Exhibits  should  be  handled  with  great  care.  Be 
especially  careful  not  to  disturb  possible  finger-prints.  It  is  highly 
desirable  to  place  such  exhibits  in  envelopes  or  boxes  and  to  seal 
them  and  place  private  identification  marks  on  them  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  recording  data  about  them  in  a  notebook  at  the  same 
time.  Placing  one's  own  initials  on  the  container,  and  similarly 
obtaining  witnesses'  initials  or  signature,  with  date,  is  helpful. 

Elements  to  Be  Covered 

In  preparing  a  criminal  case  for  court  presentation  the  police- 
woman must  be  careful  to  obtain  and  arrange  evidence  in  such  a 
way  that  all  the  material  elements  of  a  crime  are  to  be  shown  to  be 
present.  According  to  Illinois  Law,  for  example,  the  crime  of  rape 
includes  the  following  material  elements: 

1.  There  must  be  a  penetration  of  the  parts  of  the  male,  which 
must  be  inserted  in  those  of  the  female  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  offense  and  must  be  proven. 

2.  It  must  be  proven  that  the  rape  was  done  by  force  and  against 
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the  will  of  the  woman  when  it  was  committed,  except  when  com- 
mitted upon  a  female  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.^ 

The  policewoman  may  establish  the  presence  of  these  two 
elements  through  questioning  of  the  victim,  investigation  of  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  and  interpretation  of  the  results  of  a  physical 
examination. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  almost  all  criminal  cases  it  is  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  the  defendant  intended  to  commit 
the  act  or  acts  which  constitute  the  crime.  Thus,  intent  itself  is  a 
material  element  of  the  offense. 

Presentation  of  Evidence 

The  methods  of  preserving  evidence  for  future  presentation  in 
court  are  often  delicate  and  complicated  and  may  sometimes  re- 
quire the  aid  of  an  expert.  Space  is  not  available  here  for  a  lengthy 
treatment  of  the  means  for  preserving  such  physical  evidence  as 
stains,  fibers,  powders,  fingernail  scrapings,  etc.  A  thorough  and 
concise  discussion  of  the  various  techniques  of  handling  and  pre- 
servation is  provided  by  Floyd  N.  Heffron  in  his  book,  Evidence 
for  the  Patrolman.  Indeed  what  HefTron  says  of  the  necessity  of 
learning  and  applying  these  techniques  concerns  both  men  and 
women  police. 

"Although  the  investigation  may  receive  advice  from  the  prosecu- 
tor, or  from  a  superior  officer,  it  is  often  necessary  for  him  to 
carry  through  with  the  examination  of  the  evidence  to  be  certain 
that  all  possible  steps  are  taken  to  increase  its  value.  Preparation 
of  the  cases  is  often  his  personal  responsibility  and  he  may  find 
that  little  or  no  assistance  is  offered.  He  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  of  the  procedures  necessary  to  conduct  the  proper 
search,  as  well  as  those  necessary  to  properly  preserve  any  evidence 
found.  "2 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  success  of  the  prosecution's  case 
may  well  depend  upon  the  care  which  the  policewoman  exercises 

^Ready  Reference  for  Police  Officers.  Copyright  1935-38  by  Thos.  J.  Connors. 
*Floyd  N.  HefFron.  Evidence  for  the  Patrolman.  Springfield,  Thomas,  p.  56. 
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in  handling,  labelling,  filing,  and  classifying  the  evidence  which 
comes  into  her  hands.  Since  much  of  the  policewoman's  specialized 
work  consists  in  acquiring  evidence  in  cases  involving  sex  offenses, 
she  will  generally  encounter  greater  difficulty  in  safeguarding  the 
oral  and  written  testimony  of  witnesses  and  complainants  than  in- 
suring the  preservation  of  "documentary"  (birth  certificates, 
letters,  records  etc.)  or  "physical"  (weapons,  stains,  fibers,  etc.) 
evidence.  The  frequent  changes  of  attitude  in  the  part  of  com- 
plainants which  occur  in  cases  of  incest,  rape,  and  attempted  rape 
are  dealt  with  under  "statements  and  confessions." 

SEX  OFFENSES 

Due  to  the  delicate  and  often  confidential  nature  of  sexual 
crimes  against  women  and  children,  women  officers  are  particularly 
suited  to  investigate  these  types  of  offenses. 

Precise  legal  definitions  of  what  offends  the  sex  mores  of  a 
society  in  which  the  individual  lives,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
offend,  differ.  Homosexuality,  for  instance  may  be  considered  a 
felony  in  one  jurisdiction  or  a  misdemeanor  in  another  or  it  may 
be  treated  as  either  in  still  another  jurisdiction.  Sexual  offenders 
may  be  charged  with  specific  offenses,  such  as  forcible  rape,  statu- 
tory rape,  incest,  or  sodomy,  or  they  may  be  treated  as  vagrants  or 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct.  "Peeping  Toms"  and  sexual  ex- 
hibitionists are  familiar  problems  in  police  departments  the  world 
over.  So,  unhappily,  are  child  molesters  and  sexual  deviates,  pro- 
miscuous girls  and  women,  and  prostitutes.  The  seriousness  of  the 
problem  should  not  be  ignored  under  confusion  over  how  to  deal 
with  it. 

The  best-selling  reports  of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  his  associ- 
ates at  Indiana  University  on  male  and  female  sexual  behavior  have 
doubtless  helped  cause  some  of  this  confusion.  The  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  Americans,  according  to  the  Kinsey  reports  have  at  one 
time  or  another  become  involved  in  marital  infidelity  or  have  en- 
gaged in  one  or  another  of  various  "unusual"  sex  practices,  has  been 
used  as  an  argument  that  such  behavior  should  be  considered 
"normal"  or  at  least  not  very  serious.  This  is  a  consequence  of  study- 
ing human  behavior  statistically  and  descriptively. 
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Moral  standards,  which  of  course,  cannot  be  examined  under  a 
microscope  or  dissected  have  only  a  shadowy  reality  for  such  in- 
vestigators. What  is  capable  of  observation  is  the  often  serious 
nature  of  sex  crimes,  which  may  involve  physical  violence  against 
another,  kidnapping,  sadism,  and  murder. 

Further,  illicit  sexual  relations,  however  "normal"  they  may 
become  in  our  society,  may  lead  to  venereal  disease,  illegitimacy, 
and  forced  matrimony.  These  are  especially  unhappy  results  when 
they  involve  juveniles  or  young  people.  The  results  are  potentially 
far  worse  when  deviates  or  sexual  sadists  attempt  to  corrupt  or 
harm  children. 

"The  sex  pervert,  "declares  Lt.  Jeanne  D.  Coolidge*  of  Ro- 
chester, New  York: 

"is  too  frequently  regarded  by  many  individuals  engaged  in  social 
work  today,  as  merely  a  'queer'  unfortunate  who  never  hurts  any- 
one but  himself.  All  too  often  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
homosexual  is  an  inveterate  seducer  of  the  young  of  both  sexes. 
They  fail  to  realize  that  a  degenerate  is  not  content  with  being  a 
degenerate  himself;  he  must  have  degenerate  companions  and  is 
ever  seeking  younger  victims.  .  .This  foolishly  sympathetic  and 
wholly  unscientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  workers  only  encour- 
ages the  sex  pervert,  and  has  a  tendency  to  feed  his  ego.  How 
many  perverts  have  told  you  that  they  are  different  from  other 
persons,  that  they  are  sensitive,  that  you  cannot  understand  them, 
and  they  will  draw  for  you  a  picture  that  would  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  been  especially  chosen  by  the  Creator  and  put 
in  a  special  category  because  of  some  extraordinary  qualities 
which  are  not  shared  by  mankind  in  general.  .  .  .Sex  perverts 
(even  those  who  commit  demoralizing  and  horrifying  crimes) 
are  seldom  insane  in  the  sense  that  they  would  be  lawfully  com- 
mitted to  an  insane  asylum.  They  are  as  much  criminals  as  are 
burglars  or  thieves,  and  they  should  be  treated  as  criminals." 

If  we  must  talk  of  what  is  "normal"  the  only  "norm"  that  con- 
duces to  a  healthy  social  order  is  a  "normal"  family  life.  Present-day 
society  may  not  entirely  understand  how  to  prevent  or  correct 
sexual  abnormality,  but  at  least  a  part  of  the  answer  must  be  the 

*Lt.  Jeanne  D.  Coolidge:   Sex   Offenses.  Purdue  University  Seminar,  International 
Association  of  Women  Police,  October  1,  1958. 
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protection  of  the  young  from  such  influences.  Doctors  do  not  con- 
sider the  high  statistical  prevalence  of  disease  in  certain  areas  as 
"normal."  Nor  should  public  officials  consider  contagious  immoral- 
ity as  "normal."  Laws  already  exist  to  handle  these  problems,  and 
policewomen  especially  should  exert  maximum  efforts  within  their 
legal  authority,  to  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

MATERIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  SPECIAL  OFFENSES 

A  consideration  of  the  material  elements  of  special  offenses 
with  which  the  policewoman  will  most  frequently  come  in  contact 
and  with  which  she  is  best  trained  to  cope  is  now  in  order.  The 
points  to  be  established  in  each  of  the  offenses  discussed  are  neces- 
sarily general  in  nature  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  state  laws. 
As  far  as  particulars  are  concerned,  e.g.,  the  age  limit  in  a  statutory 
rape  case,  the  policewoman  should  make  herself  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  her  own  state  or  area. 

Incest 

Incest  is  defined  as  sexual  intercourse  of  a  man  and  woman  re- 
lated to  one  another  in  any  degree  of  relationship  in  which  marriage 
is  prohibited.  The  definition  includes  relationships  both  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity. 

The  general  elements  of  proof  include  penetration,  date  and 
scene  of  crime  as  well  as  the  exact  degree  of  relationship.  Most  states 
require  that  the  relationship  be  known  to  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
involved.  The  most  common  forms  of  incest  involve  the  following 
material  elements: 

1.  Where  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  illicit  intercourse  with  a 
young  woman,  whom  he  has  always  recognized  as  his  daughter 
and  with  whose  mother  he  lived  in  reputed  wedlock,  the  charge 
incest  was  held  to  be  established. 

2.  Admission  of  the  father  that  the  person  with  whom  he  had 
sexual  intercourse  was  his  daughter  by  a  former  wife  is  competent 
evidence.^  If  the  girl  is  under  age,  a  charge  of  statutory  rape  is 
usually  brought  in  place  of  one  charging  incest.  In  some  states  a 
joint  charge  of  incest  may  be  brought  against  both  parties. 


^Ready  Reference  for  Police  Officers.  Copyright  1935-38,  Thomas  J.  Connors. 
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Rape  and  Attempted  Rape 

The  material  elements  of  proof  in  rape  cases  have  already  been 
given.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  establish  clearly  that  force  (in- 
cluding drugs  and  alcohol  as  well  as  posing  as  the  victim's  husband) 
was  employed.  Besides  penetration  and  non-consent  the  prosecu- 
tion must  indicate  the  date  of  the  crime  and  its  location. 

It  is  obviously  advantageous  to  arrange  for  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  victim  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crime.  Bodily  bruises, 
venereal  disease,  infection,  and  traces  of  spermatozoa  may  be  im- 
portant factors  in  the  prosecution's  case. 

The  policewoman  should  accompany  the  victim  to  the  scene  of 
the  crime  at  the  nearest  opportunity.  Torn  clothing  and  linen  are 
relevant  evidence,  and  the  location  should  be  photographed  for 
possible  presentation  to  a  jury.  Blood  or  semen  stains  may  be  con- 
clusive, and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  discover  the  weapon 
which  may  have  been  used  to  intimidate  the  victim. 

In  case  of  intercourse  with  an  underage  female,  the  offense  is 
referred  to  as  "statutory  rape."  The  question  of  consent  is  super- 
fluous, for  the  complainant  is  held  to  be  too  young  for  legal  consent 
to  intercourse.  Penetration  must  naturally  be  established  as  well  as 
date  and  location.  Clear  proof  of  age  must  be  shown,  the  most  effec- 
tive evidence  in  this  regard  being  official  civil  and  church  docu- 
ments and  the  sworn  testimony  of  both  parents.  The  legal  age  of 
consent  varies  greatly  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 

Assault  with  attempt  to  rape  differs  from  rape  only  by  virtue  of 
the  absence  of  penetration  and  the  penalties  which  most  states  pre- 
scribe for  its  punishment.  The  same  procedure  should  be  followed 
in  providing  for  a  medical  examination,  interviewing  the  complain- 
ant and  witnesses  and  examining  the  scene  of  the  assault  for  physical 
evidence. 

Abortion 

Criminal  abortion  is  the  unlawful  premature  delivery  or  ex- 
pulsion of  a  human  fetus  before  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  life.  The 
abortion  in  this  sense  is  in  no  way  necessitated  by  conditions  which 
threaten  the  mother's  life  directly.  The  following  four  material 
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elements  are  generally  included  in  statutes  outlawing  abortions: 

1.  Must  be  proven  that  the  accused  applied  an  instrument,  or  ad- 
ministered medicines,  drugs,  or  other  noxious  things  to  the  wom- 
en. 

2.  Sufficient  if  the  accused  mixes  the  substances  and  tells  the 
woman  that  it  is  for  her,  or  delivers  it  to  her,  with  the  intent  to 
cause  an  abortion  or  miscarriage  and  the  pregnant  woman  takes 
it  in  his  presence  or  absence  and  causes  her  to  abort  or  miscarry. 

3.  Must  be  proven  that  the  instrument,  medicine  or  drugs,  or 
other  noxious  substances  named  in  the  indictment  would  cause 
woman  pregnant  with  the  child  to  abort  and  miscarry. 

4.  This  may  be  proven  by  the  accused's  admission  or  otherwise.^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  most  statutes,  the  woman  on  whom  the 
abortion  is  performed  is  not  held  to  be  a  party  to  the  crime.  On  the 
contrary,  a  statement  from  her  as  complainant  may  be  highly  useful 
in  securing  conviction  of  the  illegal  abortionist.* 

The  policewoman,  in  investigating  a  suspected  abortion,  is 
confronted  by  numerous  difficulties  stemming  from  the  highly 
secretive  nature  of  the  offense.  A  formal  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
victim  is  extremely  desirable  but  is  frequently  unobtainable  be- 
cause of  her  reluctance  to  testify.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  confront 
the  woman  with  other  evidence  already  obtained,  making  it  clear 
that  her  silence  will  not  keep  the  case  out  of  court  and  that  it  would 
be  to  her  advantage  to  make  a  statement.  In  some  cases,  the  victim 
will  be  more  willing  to  testify  if  the  operation  has  caused  great  or 
irreparable  damage  to  her  own  person. 

In  any  case,  the  policewoman  should  carry  on  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  much  incriminatory 
evidence  as  possible.  This  would  include  instruments  usually  em- 
ployed in  abortions,  blood  stains,  and  medicines  which  induce 
abortion.  Most  damaging  of  all  to  the  abortionist  would  be  the 
discovery  of  the  foetus  itself  or  the  afterbirth   (placenta) . 

Unfortunately,  convictions  for  criminal  abortion  are  difficult 
to  secure.  Frequently  the  abortionist  is  a  doctor  who  in  the  course 

^Ready  Reference,  p.  14. 

*Some  statutes  make  the  woman  indictable  i£  she  has  voluntarily  administered  to 
herself  a  drug  or  medicine  which  induces  abortion. 
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of  his  daily  work  might  be  expected  to  use  instruments  of  the  type 
employed  in  abortion.  Blood  stains  are  inconclusive,  and  the  abor- 
tionist usually  disposes  of  the  foetus  and  afterbirth  immediately 
after  the  operation.  The  best  results  seem  to  be  gotten  through  the 
utilization  of  policewomen  as  "decoys." 

Contributing  to  the  Delinquency  of  A  Minor 

The  policewoman,  in  accord  with  the  protective  aspect  of  her 
work,  must  be  especially  diligent  in  obtaining  evidence  for  the  con- 
viction of  those  who  willfully  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
young  boy  or  girl.  The  efficient  enforcement  of  the  statutes  pro- 
hibiting such  anti-social  activities  will  go  far  towards  eliminating 
those  convictions  which  lie  at  the  base  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  corruption  of  womanhood. 

Most  state  laws  include  under  this  heading  the  urging  of  a  child 
to  stay  away  from  home  or  school,  harboring  a  child  who  does  so, 
aiding  a  child  to  acquire  alcoholic  beverages,  exposing  a  child  to  the 
company  of  undesirable  companions  such  as  prostitutes,  drug  ad- 
dicts, homosexuals,  etc. 

The  evidence  in  such  cases  must  include  good  proof  of  the  date 
and  location  of  the  offense  and  its  exact  nature.  The  age  of  the  child 
must  be  clearly  established. 

Indecent  Exposure 

Eleanor  Hutzel  defines  indecent  exposure  as  "the  wilful  and 
obscene  exposure  of  the  person  in  a  public  place  or  in  any  place 
where  others  are  present."^ 

Since  indecent  exposure  can  sometimes  occur  accidentally,  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  establish  that  the  act  was  perpetrated  de- 
liberately and  intentionally. 

The  policewoman  on  patrol  will  encounter  many  instances  of 
indecent  exposure,  but  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  case  is 
often  impossible  because  of  the  refusal  of  witnesses  to  appear.  The 
policewoman's  procedure  should  then  be  as  follows: 

"In  these  cases  the  man  charged  with  the  crime  should  be  brought 

to  police  headquarters  for  questioning  and  identification.  In  the 

*Hutzel:  Policewoman's  Handbook— ip.  116  New  York,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1933. 
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event  that  he  is  properly  identified,  it  should  be  explained  that 
the  reason  he  is  not  being  prosecuted  is  because  the  injured  per- 
son is  unwilling  to  appear  against  him.  The  opportunity  for  re- 
lief through  psychiatric  treatment  should  be  explained  by  the 
policewoman  so  that  if  the  man  desires,  he  may  avail  himself  of 
this  opportunity."^ 

Bastardy 

The  registering  of  a  formal  complaint  by  a  pregnant  female 
usually  indicates  that  the  alleged  father  is  unwilling  to  resolve  the 
unfortunate  situation  by  marriage.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
law  at  least,  marriage  is  the  optimum  solution  to  this  all  too  fre- 
quent problem.  If,  ho^vever,  there  exists  some  factor  preventing 
wedlock,  proceedings  may  be  instituted  for  the  obtaining  of  support 
money  for  the  child. 

Laws  regulating  bastardy  action  are  so  Avidely  different  that  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  necessary  evidence  is  almost  useless.  Even  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  is  not  identical  in  every  jurisdiction.  In 
some  states  civil  procedure  is  required  for  bastardy  cases,  in  others, 
criminal  procedure.  (In  some  it  is  quasi-criminal.)  Generally,  if 
the  defense  can  show  that  the  girl  or  woman  indulged  in  sexual 
relations  with  other  men  during  the  period  of  alleged  conception, 
the  charges  are  invalidated. 

Other  Crimes 

The  policewoman,  in  addition  to  the  offenses  listed  above,  will 
most  frequently  be  called  upon  to  prepare  evidence  in  cases  in- 
volving cruelty  to  children,  non-support  and  desertion,  neglect  of 
children,  adultery,  and  bigamy.  Statutes  defining  these  offenses 
cannot  be  handled  in  any  general  manner,  since  they  are  seldom 
the  same  from  state  to  state  and  are  capable  of  broad  interpretation. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  policewomen,  however,  to  familiarize  herself 
with  the  regulations  and  la^vs  of  her  own  state  covering  those 
offenses  which  most  particularly  relate  to  her  own  work. 


^Hutzel:  PoUceiuoman's  Handbook,  p.  117. 
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FORM  OF  STATEMENT  TO  BE  TAKEN  FROM 
VICTIM  OF  ABORTION  OR  ATTEMPTED  ABORTION 


Your  Name? 

Where  do  you  live?  

Married  or  Single?  (if  married  number  of  children,  if  any) 

Name  of  Husband?   

Occupation?    

On  or  about    (date  of  alleged  abortion)    were  you  pregnant?   


When  was  your  last  regular  menstrual  period 
(prior  to  date  of  alleged  abortion?)    . .  . 


Where  you  examined  by  any  physician  with  reference  to  your  pregnancy?  

(If  so.  obtain  full  name  and  address  of  attending  physician  and  date  of  examination, 
and  determine  if  any  tests  were  made  for  pregnancy.) 

Do  you  know  Doctor? (The  doctor 

attempting  to  perform  or  actually  performing  abortion.) 

When  did  you  first  talk  to  Doctor?   

Did  any  one  else  talk  to  Doctor   about  your  case? 

Who  referred  you  to  Doctor  

at   address? 

Will  you  state  in  your  own  words  what  took  place  at  that  time? 
(for  example) 

Amount  of  money  paid?  f 

Conversation  with  doctor. 


Chapter  VI 


TECHNICAL  SKILLS  NEEDED  BY 
POLICEWOMEN 

A  iSTOLS,  Judo  tricks,  fingerprinting,  the  polygraph  or  lie  de- 
tector—each policewoman  should  have  some  knowledge  of  these. 
She  may  never  have  to  fire  a  pistol  at  a  suspect,  or  twist  his  arm  in  a 
Judo  hold,  but  the  exception  may  be  the  one  that  saves  her  life. 
Fingerprints  and  polygraph  tests  are  more  ordinary  aspects  of 
criminal  investigation,  and  she  should  know  about  them. 

THE  PISTOL 

Policewomen  do  not  ordinarily  need  to  use  weapons,  but,  like 
other  police  officers,  they  should  know  about  their  use  and  misuse. 
Probably  most  women  police  will  have  to  spend  their  share  of  time 
at  the  firing  range.  Further,  suspects  with  whom  they  must  deal  may 
have  guns,  and  policewomen  should  know,  in  an  emergency,  how  t6 
deal  with  them. 

A  bullet  from  the  .38  caliber  special  revolver  in  common  police 
usage  will  penetrate  six  or  seven  T/g  inch  pine  boards  at  fifteen  feet. 

Obviously,  in  unskilled  hands,  this  is  a  dangerous  weapon.  But 
don't  be  afraid  of  it— learn  all  that  you  can  about  it.  Some  day  it 
may  be  your  friend. 

Be  sure  that  your  pistol  meets  all  regulations.  If  a  .32  caliber 
weapon  is  specified,  get  a  .32  caliber  weapon.*  Don't  be  satisfied 
with  an  inferior  gun.  Don't  gamble  with  your  life  by  relying  on  a 
dirty,  rusty,  worn-out  gun. 

You  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  take  your  pistol  apart  in  an 
expert  manner  and  clean  it.  All  weapons  must  be  cleaned  after 
firing,  and  must  also  be  kept  free  of  rust,  lint,  and  dirt.  This  cannot 
be  put  off.  You  will  want  to  be  sure  that  your  weapon  is  always  in 
the  best  possible  working  condition  in  case  you  need  it.  You  will 
also  want  to  obey  regulations  requiring  that  it  be  clean. 

The  most  dangerous  thing  about  a  pistol  is  that,  unlike  larger 

*Each  department  has  its  own  regulations. 
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weapons,  it  can  be  pointed  instantaneously  in  almost  any  direction 
with  a  flick  of  the  wrist.  So  when  you  have  a  pistol  in  your  hand, 
concentrate  on  what  you  are  doing  with  it.  Another  consequence 
of  this  fact  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold  a  pistol  accurately  on  any  but 
a  short  range  target,  as  compared  with  a  rifle. 

Modern  pistols  have  double  actions.  This  means  that  the  gim 
can  be  cocked:  (1)  by  simply  pulling  the  trigger,  or  (2)  by  hand. 
If  you  cock  it  by  hand,  you  will  not  have  to  pull  the  trigger  so  far 
or  so  hard  to  fire  the  pistol.  This  may  be  an  advantage,  in  that  you 
can  hold  the  gun  on  the  target  more  steadily.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  complicated  double  process  of  hand-cocking  and  then 
firing  requires  more  time  than  simply  pulling  the  trigger  once  for 
the  entire  operation. 

The  firing  of  pistols  or  other  weapons,  at  any  time,  except  on  a 
firing  range,  must  in  most  communities  be  officially  reported.  This 
includes  the  firing  of  pistols  by  police  officers.  In  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, the  firing  of  a  warning  shot  must  be  reported  to  the  com- 
manding officer  and  noted  in  a  special  teletype  message. 

Firing  a  pistol  is  a  highly  serious  business.  Once  a  bullet  has 
been  shot,  no  power  on  earth  can  bring  it  back.  Only  the  shooter 
can  in  any  way  determine  its  destination.  The  careful  policewoman 
protects  herself,  other  officers,  and  the  public  from  tragic  accidents. 

Be  sure  before  firing  at  a  fugitive  that  he  is  a  suspected  felon. 
Guns  never  must  be  used  in  misdemeanor  cases,  unless  there  is 
great  danger  to  the  officer  if  she  does  not  protect  herself.  Warning 
shots  may  have  tragic  consequences;  fired  at  an  angle  into  the  air, 
a  .38  special  bullet  will  travel  about  a  mile.  Held  four  feet  from  the 
ground  and  parallel  to  it,  such  a  bullet  will  travel  at  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  860  feet  per  second,  about  one  block  before  hitting  the 
ground  (it  will  also  ricochet,  of  course.)  Be  sure  when  you  fire  a 
warning  shot,  if  you  ever  must,  that  the  bullet  will  have  a  safe  desti- 
nation, such  as  soft  ground,  sand,  or  an  ash  pile,  or  that  it  ivill  not 
arrive  in  a  heavily  peopled  area  a  mile  away.  Don't  fire  into  crowds. 

CARE  OF  REVOLVER 

In  cleaning  the  pistol,  be  sure  that  the  cylinder  is  swung  out 
free  from  the  gun  frame  and  there  are  no  cartridges  in  it.  Clean  the 
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barrel  first  with  a  hair  bristle  brush  or  patch  dipped  in  solvent. 
Then  run  a  dry  patch  through  to  remove  solvent  and  particles. 
Finally,  apply  light  gun  oil  or  gun  grease  to  barrel.  Clean  out  the 
cylinder  chambers  in  the  same  way.  Be  sure  that  the  firing  pin  well 
is  free  of  lint  and  dirt.  Place  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  firing  pin;  this  is 
necessary  to  prevent  pin  breakage.  Remove  rust  from  other  parts 
of  the  pistol  by  brisk  rubbing  with  solvent-impregnated  cloth. 
Cloth  moistened  with  gun  oil  may  also  be  used.  Be  sure  to  clean  all 
surfaces  of  gun.  A  light  coat  of  oil  or  grease  should  be  evenly  applied 
to  all  parts. 

Twice  a  year,  remove  the  stocks,  clean  out  the  accumulated 
lint,  and  oil  lightly.  Do  not  tamper  with  parts  inside  the  stocks.  Be 
sure  to  identify  where  each  of  the  four  screws  in  each  stock  came 
from,  as  each  screw  is  different  and  must  be  returned  to  its  proper 
place  when  the  stock  is  put  back  in  the  pistol. 

Do  not  permit  lint  and  fuzz  to  accumulate  in  the  bottom  end  of 
your  holster.  These  attract  moisture  and  will  rust  your  revolver. 

If  there  were  no  guns  in  the  world,  no  one  would  get  shot.  How- 
ever, many  people  do  have  guns  and  very  often  they  are  the  very 
individuals  who  should  not  have  them.  Some  of  these  people  are 
even  "ladies."  Be  sure  that  suspects  do  not  have  guns  before  possibly 
placing  your  life  in  their  hands.  Don't  chase  a  suspect  around  a 
blind  corner  without  stopping  and  peering  to  see  if  he  is  waiting 
with  a  cocked  gun.  When  the  suspect  is  apprehended  search  care- 
fully for  concealed  weapons.  These  may  be  on  the  person  of  the 
suspect,  under  car  seats,  behind  car  heaters,  in  heater  fans,  under 
dash  board  panel  or  in  glove  compartments.  In  a  suspect's  home, 
place  the  suspect  under  separate  police  guard  before  you  search. 
Do  not  allow  him  to  leave  the  room  for  any  reason.  If  you  find  a 
weapon,  do  not  assume  that  there  are  no  other  concealed  weapons 
on  the  premises;  search  and  search  again. 

While  holding  a  gun  on  suspect,  stay  at  least  five  feet  away  from 
him;  do  not  under  any  circumstances  stand  sufficiently  close  for 
him  to  seize  the  gun.  In  pursuing  a  suspect,  do  not  cross  in  front  of 
your  partner's  line  of  fire.  Do  not  approach  in  single  file,  but 
separate  and  come  from  different  angles. 

Stay  alert  and  stay  alive! 
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JUDO 
The  Art  of  Self  Defense 

The  series  of  Japanese  tricks  known  as  Jiu  Jitsu  or  Judo  may  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  trained  police  officer  of  either  sex  in  bring- 
ing prisoners  into  submission  "by  the  use  of  nerve  pressure  points, 
chokes,  kicks,  simple  body  mechanics,  or  leverages,  and  of  utilizing 
the  opponent's  size  and  strength  to  the  police  officer's  advantage." 
(Guide  for  Offense  and  Defense,  by  Lieut.  Leroy  R.  Marston,  Officer 
Stanley  Sarbarneck,  B.  B.  Judo  Instructor  and  Officer  Adolph 
Valanis,  B.  B.  Judo  Instructor,  Copyright,  Chicago  1957,  by  Stanley 
Sarbarneck,  quoted  by  special  permission.  Illustrations  by  Adolph 
Valanis  that  appear  in  the  following  discussion  were  adopted  from 
the  foregoing  book  through  the  kindness  of  Officer  Valanis  of  the 
Reproduction  and  Graphic  Art  Section,  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment.) 

Jiu  Jitsu  originated  as  military  exercises  practiced  by  the  feudal 
rulers  of  Japan  some  2,000  years  ago.  About  1800,  this  ancient  as- 
sortment of  methods  of  fighting  without  weapons  was  systematized 
as  Judo.  It  would  require  almost  a  lifetime  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
perform  all  the  known  Judo  tricks.  But  almost  anyone  can  learn  a 
few— with  practice. 

Judo  is  not  a  rough-house  sport,  but  a  serious  method  of  self 
defense.  There  are  many  Judo  movements  in  which  the  opponent's 
back  or  neck  or  other  bones  can  be  broken  or  dislocated.  None  of 
the  holds  described  here  is  lightly  to  be  imdertaken,  nor  is  any 
other  Judo  hold. 

In  general,  the  Judo  expert  knows  the  following  parts  of  the 
human  body  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  sudden  blows:  stomach, 
groin,  kidney  area,  Adam's  apple,  side  of  neck,  area  under  nose, 
bridge  of  nose,  brow,  area  above  ear,  and  "crazybone."  A  sudden 
"chopping"  motion  with  the  side  of  the  hand,  or  a  kick,  can  be 
quite  painful,  and  often  disabling,  against  any  one  of  these  areas. 
Sudden  leverage  applied  in  the  "wrong"  direction  against  the 
wrist,  elbow,  fingers,  or  other  joints  may  also  be  disabling,  and  can 
easily  dislocate  the  joint  or  break  bones.  Sudden  heavy  pressure  or 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  wrong  direction  against  the  neck  or  spine  can 
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cause  death.  Twisting  or  painfully  squeezing  together  of  fingers  or 
thumbs  may  also  be  a  good  "persuader." 

Many  Judo  tricks  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  opponent's 
shirt  sleeve,  collar,  skirt  or  pants  can  be  grabbed  and  pulled  to 
throw  him  or  her  off  balance  or  place  him  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
opponent's  hair  is  also  a  convenient  appendage  to  grasp  and  pull  in 
a  sudden  manner. 

Movements  Against  the  Wrist 

The  object  is  to  grasp  opponent's  hand  with  both  of  your  hands 
and  bend  his  wrist  backwards   (see  illustration) . 

"Officer  approaches  prisoner  by  taking  prisoner's  right  hand 
with  his  left.  Note  officer's  palm  is  out  with  thumb  down."  Note 
officer's  hand  positions  on  prsioner's  hand.  "Officer  steps  to  prison- 
er's right  side,  applying  pressure  in  and  out  on  prisoner's  right 
hand."  Bring  up  opponent's  hand  to  shoulder  height.  Your  two 
thumbs  are  pressed  into  the  back  of  his  hand  and  your  right  and 
left  fingers  are  pressing  into  his  palm.  Your  right  shoulder  pressing 
against  his  right  shoulder,  bend  his  wrist  backward  and  outward. 
Kicking  backward  with  right  leg  against  rear  of  opponents  right 
leg  at  the  same  time  toss  him  down  on  his  back. 

The  object  is  to  bend  opponents'  wrist  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  can  be  conveniently  marched  away  in  custody  (see  illustration)  . 

"Officer  approaches  prisoner  from  rear,  using  his  left  hand  on 
prisoner's  right  wrist.  Officer  then  lifts  prisoner's  arm  and  places 
elbow  between  (her,  officer's)  left  arm  and  chest.  In  case  of  resist- 
ance, officer  can  apply  pressure  on  prisoner's  wrist  with  her  right 
hand,  causing  wrist  to  bend.  Officer  can  use  both  hands  on  prisoner's 
wrist,  or  she  can  use  her  left  hand  to  control  prisoner  while  waiting 
for  squad  car." 

Following  is  another  wrist  "come  along."  "With  left  hand,  palm 
up,  officer  grasps  prisoner's  right  hand,  placing  her  thumb  on  back 
of  prisoner's  hand  and  her  fingers  in  palm  of  prisoner.  Officer  then 
places  her  right  hand  on  prisoner's  right  upper  arm  and  with  her 
left  hand  she  unhinges  prisoner's  right  wrist  upward,  twisting  it  in 
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front  and  upward.  Prisoner's  right  arm  is  taken  up  backwards  be- 
hind prisoner's  body.  Prisoner's  right  elbow  is  pushed  down  and 
prisoner's  wrist  is  bent  to  the  right"  (see  illustration) . 

Movements  Against  the  Elbow 

The  object  of  movements  against  the  elbow  and  inside  pivot 
arm  lock  is  to  exert  leverage  against  the  opponent's  elbow.  Grasp 
opponent's  right  wrist  with  your  right  hand,  thumb  uppermost, 
advancing  on  right  foot  well  to  left  of  opponent. 


Fig.  2.  Rear  "come  along."   (Rear  approach  movement  against  wrist.) 
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Left  arm  hooks  over  opponent's  upper  right  arm  and  under  his 
forearm,  to  grasp  your  own  upper  right  sleeve.  Your  left  forearm 
lifts  up  against  opponent's  right  elbow,  creating  leverage  against 
his  elbow  when  you   push  downward   on  his  right  wrist. 

Turn  face  away  if  opponent  tries  to  hit  you  with  his  free  left 
hand. 

Be  careful  in  practicing  this  hold.  You  can  break  your  oppo- 
nent's right  elbow. 


Fig.  3.  Rear  "come  along."   (Frontal  approach  movement  against  wrist.) 


Inside  Pivot  Arm  Lock 

"Officer  takes  prisoner's  right  wrist  with  both  her  hands.  Offi- 
cer raises  prisoner's  arm  as  shown  and  starts  a  twist  as  indicated. 
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She  then  steps  forward  under  prisoner's  right  arm,  retaining  this 
hold.  The  pivot  under  prisoner's  arm  brings  the  officer  to  the  rear 
of  the  prisoner.  The  officer  releases  the  prisoner's  wrist  with  her 
left  hand  and  places  it  around  prisoner's  throat,  grabbing  the  mate- 
rial in  the  region  of  the  throat."  (See  illustration) . 


Fig.  4.  Arm  bar  pinch  on  "crazy  bone"  area.   (Movement  against  elbow.) 


Escape  from  Two  Hand  Grip  on  Both  Wrists  with  Thumbs  In 

"If  adversary  grips  police  officer's  wrist,  as  shown  in  Figure  6, 
police  officer  draws  hands  together,  causing  opponent's  knuckles 
to  strike  each  other  in  direction  of  arrow  1.  Police  Officer  bends 
elbows  drawing  them  toward  her  abdomen,  then  thrusts  his  hands 
upwards  as  shown  by  arrow  2,  effecting  release. 

"Follow  through.  Effecting  release,  hands  are  grasped  together, 
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and  brought  down  on  bridge  of  nose  with  downward  thrust;  at  the 
same  time  knee  is  brought  up  into  adversary's  groin."  (See  illustra- 
tion) . 


Fig.  5.  Inside  pivot  arm  lock. 


Choke  Release 

"I£  adversary  attempts  to  choke  police  officer  from  the  front, 
the  officer  will  clasp  her  hands  together  making  a  wedge,  and  drive 
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them  up  between  adversary's  arms  in  direction  of  arrow,  effecting 
release. 

"Hands  clasped  in  position  below  act  as  a  spearhead  strike  in 
region  of  solar  plexis.  With  the  strength  of  both  arms  and  shoulders, 
a  short  forward  thrust  is  used  to  break  hold.  At  time  of  thrust,  offi- 
cer should  shout  or  grunt;  this  tightens  abdominal  muscles  and 
strengthens  the  body."  (See  illustration)  . 


Fig.  6.  Escape  from  two-hand  grip  on  both  wrists  with  thumbs  in. 


Fig.  7.  Escape  from  two-hand  grip  on  both  wrists  with  thumbs  out. 
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Woman's  Come  Along 

"An  inconspicuous  come  along;  officer  grasps  woman's  first 
three  fingers  on  her  left  hand  with  officer's  right  hand,  applying 
pressure  downward  on  the  back  of  prisoner's  hand  and  forcing 
prisoner's  finger  up."  (See  illustration)  . 


Fig.  8.  Short  cut  release  from  chokes  applied  from  front. 


FINGERPRINTS  IN  CRIMINAL  IDENTIFICATION 

Criminal  identification  by  means  of  fingerprints  is  a  most  im- 
portant deterrent  to  crime.  No  two  complete  sets  of  fingerprints, 
it  is  well  known,  are  exactly  alike.  Provided  that  there  is  a  central 
collection  of  fingerprints  and  an  effective  crime-reporting  system, 
no  individual  can  possibly  hope  to  conceal  his  criminal  record.  In 
the  U.  S.  we  have  such  a  centralized  system  in  the  very  extensive  FBI 
fingerprint  files  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Also,  local  fingerprint  files 
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Special  woman's  "come-along." 


will  often  provide  identification  of  habitual  local  offenders,  witfi 
copies  of  prior  FBI  reports  obtained  from  Washington.  On  an 
international  level,  the  Interpol  organization,  a  cooperative  inter- 
national police  body,  exchanges  information  concerning  interna- 
tional criminals. 

It  is  important  to  fingerprint  and  send  a  report  in  to  Washing- 
ton on  every  suspect,  as  even  ordinary  "drunks"  may  be  wanted  in 
some  other  community  for  murder  or  some  other  felony.  Very  few 
prisoners  will  cooperate  by  telling  you  that  they  are  wanted  men! 

There  are  two  types  of  fingerprints  with  which  police  personnel 
must  deal— general  identification  fingerprints,  which  are  made  in  a 
routine  manner  by  police.  Civil  Service  identification  personnel, 
the  Armed  Forces,  etc;  and  accidental  or  latent  fingerprints,  often 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye  without  special  treatment,  left  by  sus- 
pects on  objects  associated  with  or  near  crimes,  usually  unbe- 
knownest  to  them. 

Latent  prints  left  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  on  a  weapon,  or  in  any 
other  incriminating  location,  may  help  clinch  identification  of  a 
criminal  suspect.  These  may  be  made  without  knowledge  of  the 
suspect,  with  blood,  dirt,  or  the  greasy  substance  omitted  by  sweat 
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glands.  Paper,  glass,  porcelain,  wood,  wax,  putty,  silverware,  or  any 
smooth,  non-porous  material  may  carry  latent  prints. 

Fingerprint  experts  can  often  bring  these  out  by  the  use  of 
powders  or  other  means,  so  that  they  can  be  photographed  or  other- 
wise preserved.  (See  discussion  of  photographic  techniques  that 
follows.) 

Fingerprinting  suspects  is  a  task  that  every  policewoman  may 
be  called  upon  at  some  time  to  do.  To  obtain  classificable  finger- 
prints, the  subject's  hands  should  be  clean  and  dry.  The  ink  slab 
should  be  coated  with  a  thin,  even  rolled  on  coating  of  ink.  The 
subject  should  stand  behind  the  operator  and  a  little  to  her  right. 
The  subject  should  be  relaxed  and  not  try  to  roll  his  or  her  own 
fingers.  Grasp  the  subject's  fingers  one  at  a  time  between  right 
thumb  and  middle  finger.  Use  the  index  finger  as  a  guide,  and  roll 
each  finger  individually  on  the  right  hand  from  left  to  right.  Roll 
the  fingers  on  the  left  hand  from  right  to  left.  Be  sure  that  the  entire 
surface  of  each  finger  is  inked  to  the  first  knuckle,  from  one  side  of 
finger  nail  to  the  other.  Now  make  the  impressions  on  fingerprint 
card  in  the  same  manner,  rolling  the  fingers  from  left  to  right,  on 
right  hand;  the  other  way  on  the  left  hand.  Be  sure  impressions  are 
recorded  in  the  proper  place  on  the  card.  Make  notations  on  the 
card  concerning  amputations  or  deformities.  Note  on  the  back  of 
the  card  circumstances  that  may  have  made  it  difficult  to  obtain 
perfect  prints.  Make  an  extra  copy  for  the  FBI. 

A  skilled  operator  should  be  able  to  recognize  whether  or  not 
the  patterns  obtained  are  classifiable.  If  it  appears  that  any  part  of 
the  pattern  (loop,  whorl,  or  arch)  is  incomplete,  make  another 
complete  set  of  prints. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  fascinating  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  book  written  by  Walter  R.  Scott,  Fingerprint 
Mechanics  Handbook  (464  pages,  published  by  Charles  C  Thomas, 
Publisher  of  Springfield,  Illinois)  . 

THE  POLYGRAPH  (LIE  DETECTOR) 

"In  popular  fancy,  a  lie-detector  is  often  thought  of  as  an  instru- 
ment that  is  supposed  to  ring  a  bell,  or  flash  a  light,  or  produce  a 
dial  indication  or  some  other  quick  and  positive  indication  of  a  lie 
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when  one  is  being  told  by  the  person  tested.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  instrument  in  existence  at  the  present  time  that 
will  detect  deception  so  simply  and  effectively.  Practically  all 
dependable  polygraph  instruments  used  for  lie  detection  purposes 
are  essentially  pnuematically  operated  mechanical  recorders  of 
changes  in  blood  pressure,  pulse,  and  respiration,  supplemented 
with  a  unit  for  recording  the  G.S.R.  (psychogalvanic  skin  reflex.) 
An  additional  unit  in  the  Reid  Polygraph  permits  a  recording  of 
certain  muscular  activity,  particularly  muscular  pressure  exerted 
by  the  subject's  forearms,  thighs,  or  feet."^ 

The  lie  detector  interrogator  customarily  asks  "control"  ques- 
tions, such  as  "Did  you  ever  steal  anything  in  your  life?"  or  "Be- 
sides what  you  told  me  about,  did  you  ever  steal  anything  else?" 
The  aim  is  to  get  the  subject  actually  to  lie  about  some  lesser  inci- 
dent in  order  to  get  his  physiological  reaction  to  a  lie.  Innocent 
questions  such  as  "Do  you  live  in  Chicago?"  are  mingled  with  the 
truly  significant  questions  to  establish  a  norm  under  test  conditions. 
The  subject  may  be  questioned  about  a  totally  ficitious  "crime" 
of  which  he  is  "suspected,"  likewise  to  obtain  his  reaction.  Follow- 
ing is  a  typical  interrogation:  (1)  Are  you  in  Chicago  now?  (2)  Have 
you  ever  been  called  "Red"?  (3)  Do  you  know  who  shot  John  Jones? 
(4)  Do  you  ever  smoke?  (5)  Did  you  shoot  John  Jones  last  Satur- 
day night?  (6)  Did  you  ever  steal  anything?  (7)  Are  you  wearing 
glasses  now?  (8)  About  two  months  ago,  did  you  shoot  Jim  Smith 
at  First  and  Main  Streets?  (9)  Did  you  steal  John  Jones'  watch  last 
Saturday  night?  (10)  Did  you  have  a  coat  with  you  today?^ 

Inbau  and  Reid  suggest  that  in  case  where  guilt  is  doubt- 
ful or  uncertain  that  the  interrogator  adopt  a  neutral  attitude  until 
such  time  as  the  subject  discloses  information  implying  guilt  or 
innocence.  The  subject  should  be  asked  if  he  knows  why  he  is  being 
questioned,  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time  of  the 
offense,  and  what  he  knows  about  the  crime,  victim,  and  other  sus- 
pects. Opportunities  should  be  given  the  suspect,  again,  to  lie 

^Fred  E.  Inbau  and  John  E.  Reid:  Lie  Detection  and  Criminal  Interrogation.  3rd  ed., 

Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  1953,  p.  5. 

^Inbau  and  Reid,  p.  17.  Questions  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  10  deal  with  facts  definitely  known 

to  the  interrogator.  Some  subjects  will  deliberately  lie  about  such  questions  to  test  the 

apparatus. 
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about  known  facts,  and  the  interrogator  may  present  certain  perti- 
nent questions  in  a  manner  that  suggests  that  the  answer  is  already 
known,  e.g.,  "You  know  John  Jones,  don't  you?"  Advising  the  sub- 
ject to  "Think  carefully  before  you  answer  this  next  question"  is 
apt  to  provoke  a  truthful  answer  even  from  a  guilty  suspect,  because 
of  his  fear  that  the  truth  is  already  known.^ 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photography  can  be  used  in  many  ways  in  law  enforcement;  for 
criminal  identification  purposes,  recording  of  crime-scene,  intoxi- 
cation, and  traffic  accident  evidence,  in  fingerprint  ^vork,  for  docu- 
ment analysis,  in  surveillance,  crime  re-enactments,  etc. 

Identification  photographs  ("mug"  shots)  are  not  intended  to 
be  flattering  but  to  show  up  skin  blemishes  and  other  identifying 
features.  Front  and  profile  views  are  usually  taken.  In  cases  invol- 
ving certain  types  of  offenses,  a  full  length  shot  may  also  be  taken. 
A  special  attachment  on  a  4x5  or  5x7  sheet  film  camera  allows  both 
front  and  profile  views  to  be  taken  on  one  film.  Color  shots  on  35 
mm.  film  are  also  increasingly  popular.  Details  may  appear  in  color 
that  would  not  be  so  apparent  or  distinguishing  in  black  and  white. 

In  making  "mug"  shots,  whether  full  length  or  close-up,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  suspects  stand  up  before  or  beside  a  vertical  scale 
so  as  to  record  their  height. 

Multiple  shots  of  crime  scenes  as  soon  as  possible  after  discovery 
of  the  criminal  act  will  frequently  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 
Photographs  may  record  the  location,  for  instance,  of  objects  at  the 
crime  scene  that  may  later  be  moved.  Photos  may  contradict  oral 
testimony  and  lead  to  confessions. 

In  making  crime-scene  photos,  the  officer  should  prepare  both 
long  and  close  shots  in  order  to  show  the  relationship  of  details  to 
the  whole.  Angle  of  vision  in  photographs  should  include  those  of 
witnesses,  victims,  or  the  ordinary  individual  inspecting  the  scene. 
Rulers  and  signs  noting  date,  time,  and  name  of  photographer  may 
be  included  in  later  shots.  Possible  evidence  in  initial  shots  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

Written  records  should  invariably  be  made  at  once  of  each  shot, 
with  explanation  of  significance  of  shot  and  relation  to  other  shots. 

^Inbau  and  Rcid,  p.   185. 
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When  prints  are  made,  the  photographer  should  rubber  stamp  a 
simplified  form  on  the  back  of  each  photo  with  space  for  this  infor- 
mation. 

Particular  ways  in  which  photographs  can  be  used  include: 
Burglary:  photograph  evidence  of  entry,  etc.  Arson:  start  taking 
pictures,  in  color  preferably,  during  the  course  of  the  fire.  When 
possible  to  examine  premises,  with  firemen,  if  possible,  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  charring  patterns,  which  may  reveal  where  and  how 
the  fire  started.  Automobile  Accidents:  Obtain  multiple  long  and 
close  shots  from  the  location  of  each  person  involved  during  and 
after  the  accident.  Tire  and  skid  marks  deserve  particular  attention. 
Sex  Offenses:  Record  the  crime  scene  for  evidence  of  disturbance. 
Color  shots  of  victim  and  suspect  may  reveal  signs  of  injury  or  resist- 
ance. Victim's  physician  should  be  present.  Guns:  photograph  the 
location  of  fire  arms  when  found,  bullet  holes,  ricochets,  and  prob- 
able direction  of  shots.  Visible  and  Latent  Fingerprints:  Special 
dusting  powders  bring  out  latent  prints.  Photograph  under  cross 
lighting,  with  high  contrast  film.  Documents:  Alterations  may  ap- 
pear under  untraviolet  or  infrared  light.  Impressions  on  a  pad  of 
paper  or  on  carbon  paper  may  be  photographed  by  special  tech- 
niques. Criminal  Detection:  trip  wires  or  photo  electric  eyes  may  be 
used  to  set  off  flash  guns  and  cameras  when  a  door  or  window  is 
illegally  opened.  Miniature  or  telephoto  cameras  and  infrared  film 
are  available  for  special  purposes.  Motion  pictures  may  record 
actions  that  might  escape  a  still  camera.  Confessions:  These  may  be 
recorded  for  later  reference  on  sound  motion  picture  film  either 
openly  or  by  means  of  concealed  equipment.  Microfilming:  Bulky 
records,  such  as  arrest  forms  or  investigation  report  forms  may  be 
microfilmed  for  easy  reference  and  storage.  Training  and  Public 
Relations:  16  mm.  films  and  film  strips  are  often  available  from  in- 
surance companies  or  other  sources  for  demonstrating  crime  pre- 
vention or  safety  procedures  to  the  public.  Other  special  films  are 
particularly  useful  for  training  recruits  in  advanced  methods  at  very 
low  cost  per  trainee  over  a  long  period  of  time.^ 

*The  foregoing  information  was  drawn  from  Photography  in  Law  Enforcement 
Kodak  Publication,  1959— Eastman  Kodak  Company— Rochester  4,  New  York.  Price 
$1.25— Much  valuable  material  may  be  found  in  this  source  book.  See  also  other  items 
available  from  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  listed  in  bibliography  under  the  name  of  Harris 
B.  Tuttle,  the  Kodak  Company  Consultant  in  Law  Enforcement  Photography. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  phrase  "public  relations,"  which  is  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  police  work,  may  include  many  things. 

Every  police  officer  is,  in  the  most  elemental  sense,  engaged  in 
public  relations  work.  The  manner  in  which  police  officers  per- 
form their  duties  has  an  especially  strong  effect  on  public  opinion. 
The  few  police  officers  who  abuse  their  authority  will  create  a  public 
impression  of  the  police  as  a  whole  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  iso- 
lated actions.  On  the  other  hand,  efficient  police  assistance  at  one 
of  the  few  times  in  life  when  most  people  need  it,  will  create  lasting 
good  will. 

Tact  and  a  sympathetic  interest  in  human  problems  are  espe- 
cially necessary  in  police  work  with  juveniles.  No  amount  of  educa- 
tion can  substitute  for  this. 

Effective  police  officers  should  be  living  embodiments  of  the 
impartiality  of  U.  S.  law.  Officers  as  individuals  may  be  prejudiced 
against  other  groups  in  the  population,  but  respect  for  the  law  will 
not  be  increased  if  they  betray  these  prejudices  as  public  officials. 
This  is  an  especially  ticklish  problem  in  large  urban  areas,  with 
varied  populations.  We,  as  U.  S.  citizens  all  belong  to  some  minority 
group,  e.g.,  a  church,  a  nationality  group,  or  a  particular  vocational 
group.  Treat  other  people  as  you  would  want  to  be  treated  in  like 
circumstances,  and  you  will  not  have  trouble. 

Crime  Prevention  work,  a  large  part  of  which  may  be  educa- 
tional in  nature,  has  a  strong  public  relations  aspect.  The  ability 
to  prepare  informational  material  on  local  juvenile  laws,  on  accept- 
ing rides  with  strangers,  on  traffic  regulations,  and  on  desirable 
student  conduct  in  general  may  be  involved.  Spreading  the  crime 
prevention  story  may  involve  newspaper  releases  on  corrective 
programs.  It  may  involve  preparing  studies  on  local  trends  in  juven- 
ile delinquency.  The  skilled  "crime  preventer"  must  often  be 
prepared  to  address  student  assemblies  or  civic  groups.  Depart- 
mental rules  and  regulations  govern  contacts  with  the  press.  Usually 
the  individual  officer  must  obtain  approval  for  releasing  depart- 
mental information.  This  information  usually  is  channeled  in  the 
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larger  police  departments  through  public  relations  bureaus  or 
directors. 

Women  Police  can  play  an  important  role  in  their  departments' 
general  public  relations  activities.  Public  relations  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  field  in  which  both  men  and  women  appear  to  function  equally 
well  today.  Because  of  the  great  interest  the  public  shows  in  most 
law  enforcement  problems,  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  favor- 
able public  image  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  many  police 
administrators.  Such  an  opinion  must,  of  course,  be  merited.  But 
examples  of  good  police  work,  which  are  frequent  in  most  well- 
managed  departments,  can  be  publicized. 

In  dealings  with  the  press,  let  editors  and  reporters  decide  for 
themselves  what  is  "neivs."  In  communicating  personally  with 
them,  be  sure  that  it  is  not  at  a  time  when  they  are  pushing  to  meet 
a  deadline.  Do  not  play  favorites  or  try  to  keep  them  from  learning 
the  details  about  unpleasant  facts. 

Publicity  releases  should  follow  newspaper  style.  Put  yourself 
in  the  readers'  shoes  and  decide  what  single  fact  about  your  story 
will  most  interest  them  personally.  Sum  up  this  fact  in  a  short 
simple  introductory  sentence.  A  good  rule  is  not  to  write  a  "lead" 
sentence  that  is  longer  than  twenty-five  words.  Put  all  the  other 
important  facts  in  similar  form  immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
or  paragraph.  Now  give  the  details,  putting  the  least  important  last. 
Write  a  brief  one-or-two-line  heading  over  the  story.  Be  sure  to  put 
the  name  of  your  office,  its  address,  telephone  number,  director's 
name  and  name  of  the  public  relations  "contact"  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  Place  the  release  date  or  the  statement  "for  immediate  re- 
lease" at  the  top  of  the  page.  Start  the  "story"  about  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  way  down  the  page,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  editor 
to  write  in  a  headline,  if  he  wishes.  Double  space  your  copy  and 
leave  sufficient  margins  for  penciled-in  changes  and  copy  reader's 
marks.  Do  not  send  newspapers  illegible  carbon  copies.  Mimeo- 
graph or  multilith  your  message  if  possible. 

Good  public  relations  programs  should  always  have  a  strong 
positive  approach.  It  is  far  better  to  advocate  something  desirable 
than  to  denounce  what  we  as  individuals  do  not  like.  It  is  a  simple 
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fact  about  human  nature  that  most  people  will  concentrate  their 
efforts  happily  on  a  desirable  goal,  while  a  negative  attitude  will 
only  arouse  annoyance,  dissention,  and  distrust.  In  controversies,  a 
good  rule  if  you  can  possibly  follow  it,  is  not  to  say  anything  about  a 
person  if  you  cannot  say  something  good.  Stick  to  a  positive  pro- 
gram and  try  to  sell  it.  Let  an  unpleasant  opponent  turn  people 
against  each  other  and  destroy  his  own  potential  support. 

A  useful  rule  in  all  publicity  campaigns  is  to  stress  only  what  is 
of  great  personal  interest  to  the  audience.  Actual  tests  have  been 
made  of  advertising  appeals  that  show  that  "horn-tooting"  self- 
praising  institutional-type  advertisements  are  ignored,  while 
appeals  that  prominently  feature  promised  benefits  are  widely 
read.  Do  not  brag  about  yourself— show  how  you  have  helped  or 
can  help  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  do  not  leave  your  organization's  name  out  of 
publicity,  or  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  if  the  purpose  is  to  gain 
good  will.  Get  it  into  the  first  or  second  paragraph,  and  keep  men- 
tioning it  in  later  paragraphs.  Be  sure  to  cite  names  and  positions 
of  the  organization  officials  as  authority  for  statements.  If  they  ^vant 
to  be  quoted,  include  a  statement  in  quotation  marks  and  care- 
fully identify  who  said  it. 

Send  copies  marked  for  the  attention  of  the  city  desk  of  local 
newspaper  {be  sure  they  get  there  in  plenty  of  time,  and  that  they  all 
arrive  at  approximately  the  same  time.)  In  large  towns,  it  is  a  very 
good  practice  to  send  copies  to  neighborhood  papers,  as  these  ^vill 
frequently  print  your  release  verbatim. 

Send  copies  also  to  radio  and  television  stations  and  interested 
local  and  national  groups. 

Summary:  In  the  program  of  law  enforcement,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  eliminate  old  public  attitudes,  and  to  replace  them  with 
new  ones.  Some  administrators  have  given  recognition  to  the  part 
the  policewoman  potentially  might  play  in  enforcement,  parti- 
cularly in  crime  prevention  work,  with  various  groups,  as  well 
as  in  promoting  better  understanding  between  the  police  and  the 
various  other  agencies  of  the  community.  She  is  able  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  other  law  enforcing  agencies,  with  public 
and  private  case  work  agencies,  the  schools,  the  group  work  agencies, 
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and  the  recreational  groups.  Because  o£  the  nature  of  her  work, 
and  speaking  as  she  often  does,  both  the  policewoman's  and  the 
social  worker's  language,  she  is  a  logical  person  to  act  as  a  liaison 
officer  between  law  enforcement  and  the  other  agencies  that  are 
interested  in  the  same  area  of  effort,  namely,  the  welfare  of  women, 
young  people  and  children. 

"Public  relations  is  human  relations.  Public  relations  is  good 
conduct  and  getting  credit  for  it.  Public  relations  is  the  creation 
of  good  will."^ 

Police  departments  all  over  the  world  are  in  need  of  the  "creation 
of  good  will."  Since  policewomen  are  able  to  assist  in  this  great 
effort  their  services  should  be  in  demand  everywhere. 


^Vhat  is  Public  Relations?  "Board  of  Governors  Memorandum  No.  19,  Mount  Mar}' 
College,  Wisconsin,  November  7,  1946,  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  President. 


Chapter  VII 


RECENT  TRENDS  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  WOMEN  POLICE 


X  HAT  WOMEN  POLICE  OFFICERS  havc  gained  increasing  acceptance 
since  the  days  of  Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  the  world's  first  civil  service 
policewoman,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Los  Angeles  police  force 
in  1910,  is  evident. 

That  women  officers  could  be  even  more  profitably  employed, 
particularly  in  cases  involving  women  and  children  and  in  crime 
prevention  work,  as  juvenile  officers,  is  also  evident.  While  good  use 
is  now  being  made  of  women  police  in  some  areas,  others  have 
lagged  in  assigning  women  police  tasks  for  which  they  are  parti- 
cularly well  suited. 

Both  men  and  women  police  officers  it  should  be  emphasized, 
have  their  proper  role,  and  it  is  obvious  that  routine  police  work  is 
principally  a  man's  job.  Most  crimes  are  committed  by  men— 
86.3  percent  according  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
Uniform  Crime  Statistics  in  1958,  as  opposed  to  13.7  percent  com- 
mitted by  women.  Total  number  of  crimes— 2,340,004.  Male 
2,091,565,  Female  248,439. 

The  apprehension  of  most  adult  male  criminals,  who  make  up 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  criminal  population,  is  properly 
a  man's  work.  This  is  not  to  say  that  woman  officers  cannot  be  ex- 
tremely useful  associates  of  male  officers  in  cases  involving  adult 
male  offenders,  especially  as  decoys  and  in  questioning  the  girl 
friends  or  victims  of  male  suspects.  But  their  principal  usefulness 
lies  elsewhere. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  role  played  by 
policewomen  in  law  enforcement  activities  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries,  because  little  methodical  study  has  been 
given  the  problem.  What  study  has  been  made  indicates  little  con- 
certed thought  on  the  subject  among  police  administrators. 
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Several  surveys  undertaken  by  the  author,*  of  cities  known  to 
employ  policewomen  revealed  little  uniformity  in  the  manner  of 
their  appointment,  method  of  supervision,  eligibility  for  rank  com- 
parable to  male  officers,  or  provisions  of  special  training  programs. 
Types  of  duties  assigned  policewomen  on  the  other  hand,  fell  within 
a  fairly  common  pattern.  These  also  however,  varied  somewhat  from 
place  to  place— for  example,  women  officers  were  sometimes  as- 
signed duties,  such  as  secretarial  work  or  service  as  jail  matron, 
that  did  not  seem  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  skills  or  experience. 

INSIDE  UNITED  STATES 

The  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  tended  to  employ  the 
largest  numbers  of  policewomen,  but  some  cities  place  more  rela- 
tive emphasis  on  policewomen  than  others.  New  York,  with  the 
largest  population,  led  the  nation  in  the  number  of  policewomen— 
nearly  250.  But  Chicago,  at  the  time  of  survey  the  nation's  second 
city,  ranked  fourth  in  the  number  of  policewomen,  being  out- 
ranked by  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles.  Philadelphia,  fourth  in  popu- 
lation, now  has  sixty  policewomen  and  ranks  fifth,  while  Cleveland 
and  Washington,  which  ranked  ten  and  eleventh  in  population, 
have  fifty  five  and  forty  policewomen  respectively.  These  figures,  it 
is  believed,  reinforce  the  statement  already  made— that  there  is  no 
general  agreement  among  police  administrators  on  the  proper  role 
of  the  policewoman. 

Method  of  Appointment 

In  the  majority  of  cities,  appointment  of  policewomen  is  made 
by  a  civil  service  type  examination  or  on  a  merit  system  basis.  The 
employment  of  policewomen  is  administered  by  the  local  civil 
service  commission,  the  board  of  public  safety,  police  commissioner, 
or  chief  of  police.  Standards  vary  considerably.  Some  cities  require 
training  in  special  subjects  prior  to  application;  others  none. 
About  two-thirds  of  cities  responding  require  at  least  a  high  school 
education  and  one-third  require  college  training. 

*See  Table  attached.  As  of  April,  1961,  there  were  278. 
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REPORT:     WOMEN  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT* 

The  following  information  was  received  from  questionnaires  sent  to  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  Sheriffs  in  United  States— regarding— Policewomen,  Police  Matrons, 
Sheriffs  and  others: 


1.     STATUS 


Civil  Service 


Policewomen 
Matrons 


41% 
ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 


Merit 
13% 
10% 


High  School 
Policewomen  37% 

Police  Matrons         33% 

AGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Policewornen 
21-35 -217o    23-40- 


College 
16% 
2% 


Patronage 

1% 
0.5% 


Non  Specific 

47% 
35% 


Not  Ans. 

38% 
48.5% 

R.N.  Or 

Practical  Nurse 

4% 


Not  Ans. 


26% 


Police  Matrons 


25-35  - 
21-31- 
21-39- 
21-30- 
21-32- 
23-30  - 
23-35  - 
25-40  - 
21-40- 
21-50- 
22-28  - 
23-31  - 


9% 
8% 
3% 
3% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
1% 
1% 
1% 


24-34  - 
25-40  - 
25-39  - 
25-50  - 
25-55  - 
26-35  - 
30-35  - 
35-40  - 
35-45  - 


1% 
2% 
1% 

1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 


No  Specific  Age  32% 


21-29- 
21-35- 
21-40- 
21-45  - 
21-50- 
21-60- 
23-33 
25-35 
25-40  - 
25-55  - 
30-37  ■ 
30-40 


4.  RECRUIT  TRAINING 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 

5.  IN  SERVICE  TRAINING 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 


Yes 
60% 
25% 

Yes 

62% 
21% 


1-4% 

8% 

1-4% 

4.2% 

1-4% 

1-4% 

1-4% 

■    5% 

•     8% 

1-4% 

1-4% 

1-4% 


No 

19% 
56% 

No 

20% 

53% 


35-50-1.4% 

40-51-1.4% 

No  Specific  Age  4.2% 

Not  Answer        53% 


Not  Ans. 
21% 
19% 

Not  Ans. 

18% 
26% 


6.    DUTIES  TO  WHICH  WOMEN  ARE  ASSIGNED  SOLELY 


MATRONS 
Escort  and  Custodial  Care        62% 


POLICEWOMEN 

Regular  P.W.  Duties  10% 

Traffic  18% 

Custodial  1% 

Clerical  &  Custodial  5% 

Clerical  3% 

Court  Records  1% 

Dispatchers  1% 

Social  Investigator  1% 

DUTIES  PERFORMED  BY  WOMEN  IN  ADDITION  TO  REGULAR  WORK 
POLICEWOMEN  MATRONS 

Radio   Dispatcher  7%  Clerical  12% 

Clerical  Work  6%  Medical  Care  12% 


•Within  the  confines  of  the  the  continental  U.S.  the  author  has  appeared  (lectured) 
in  35  states  and  some  150  cities  during  the  past  ten  years  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  Crime  Prevention.  In  most  cities,  she  either  visited  the  policewomen  or 
spoke  with  the  Chief  or  Commissioner  concerning  the  work  of  policewomen. 
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Fingerprinting 

Court  Investigations 

Desk  Sgt. 

Custodial  Care 

B  of  I  Records 

Secretary 

Social  Adjustments 

Radio  Sgt. 

Jail  Matron 

Warrant  Ofi&cer 

Supervision  Matrons  Div. 

8.  SEPARATE  DIVISIONS 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 

9.  UNIFORMS 

Policewomen 

Matrons 

10.  USE  OF  SQUAD  CARS 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 

11.  SPECIAL  POSITIONS 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 


2% 
1% 
2% 
2% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
2% 
1% 


Dispatcher 
Police  Work 
Booking 
Crossing  Guard 
Matron  at  Dances 


Yes 

27% 
31% 

Yes 
30% 

32% 

Yes 

44% 

9% 

Yes 

8% 


12.     OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

Yes 
Policewomen  21% 

Police  Matrons  4% 


No 

68% 
56% 

No 

56% 

56% 

No 
53% 
71% 

No 

89% 


No 
39% 
49% 


5.5% 

5.5% 

1% 

1% 

1% 


Not  Ans. 

5% 

13% 


Not  Ans.       Special 
1%  13% 

12% 

Not  Ans. 

3% 

20% 

Not  Ans. 

3% 

12% 

Not  Ans. 
40% 

47% 


13.  r/TL£  OR  RANK  HELD  BY  WOMEN 

POLICEWOMEN 
Policewomen  or  Patrolwomen  only      29% 

Asst.  Policewomen  2% 

Juvenile  Officer  18% 

Detective  6% 

Detective  Lieutenant  1% 

Sergeants  14% 

Detective  Sgt.  2% 

Lieutenant  5% 

Captain  6% 

Traffic  Guards,  Meter  Maids  12% 

Social  Investigators  1% 

Matron-Clerk  2% 

Deputy  Sheriff  2% 

14.  ADVISE  COLLEGE 


15. 


Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 


Yes 

52% 

22% 


POLICE  MATRONS 
Police  Matrons  95.5% 

Policewomen  2.5% 

Police  Clerk  1    % 

Sheriff   Matron  1    % 


No 

7% 
12% 


Not  Ans. 
41% 
66% 


COLLEGE  COURSES  SUGGESTED  FOR 

POLICEWOMEN  AND  POLICE  MATRONS 

POLICEWOMEN  MATRONS 

Social  Studies  29%  Social  Studies 

Psychology  19%  Psychology 


10.4% 

8    % 
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Police  Science,  Criminology 

15% 

Judo 

L4% 

Public  Speaking 

4% 

Nursing 

6    % 

Public  Relations 

4% 

Mental  Health 

2.8% 

Public  Administration 

1% 

Target 

•5% 

Nursing 

1% 

Public  Relations 

1    % 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Control 

3% 

English 

1    % 

Filing,  Typing,  etc. 

2% 

Juvenile  Problems 

2.5% 

Radio 

1% 

Liberal  Arts 

1% 

Supervision 

The  administrative  supervision  of  policewomen  also  differed 
greatly  from  city  to  city.  This  can  probably  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  supervision  of  women  officers  in  many  cases  offers  a  new 
and  unprecedented  challenge  to  police  administrators. 

A  number  of  the  larger  cities,  making  up  about  one-third  of  the 
cities  surveyed,  had  their  own  women's  bureau  or  division,  headed 
by  a  woman.  Women  police  also  were  frequently  found  serving  in 
crime  prevention  and  juvenile  bureaus.  These  bureaus  themselves 
were  mostly  only  recently  established.  In  some  places,  policewomen 
were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chief  or  of  the  chief  of 
detectives.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  cities  did  not  require 
policewomen  to  wear  uniforms. 

The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  cities  employing  policewomen 
did  not  have  a  policewoman  of  rank  in  charge  of  women  police 
reveals  one  area  of  possible  improvement.  That  many  more  cities 
do  not  so  utilize  the  talents  and  experience  of  capable  women  offi- 
cers indicates  the  need  for  better  and  more  extensive  interpretation 
of  the  place  of  women  in  programs  of  crime  prevention  and  crime 
detection. 

Duties  of  Policewomen 

Under  duties  of  policewomen  in  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  the  basic  job  descriptions  em- 
ployed by  the  various  state  employment  services,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Policewoman  (government  service)  2-66.24.  Patrols  the  streets 
of  a  municipality  and  investigates  public  places  and  recreational 
facilities  to  protect  the  morals  of  female  persons  and  juveniles; 
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investigates  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  determine  the  reasons 
underlying  their  delinquency  and  submits  report  to  juvenile 
court  magistrate;  looks  for  and  takes  into  custody  delinquents 
or  neglected  children.  In  some  places  takes  active  part  in  investi- 
gation of  major  crimes  of  every  description." 

In  addition  to  the  above  commonly  reported  duties,  many  muni- 
cipalities reported  women  police  engaged  in  active  programs  of 
crime  prevention  and  in  making  referrals  in  appropriate  cases  to 
social  agencies.  Our  own  definition  based  upon  responses  obtained 
from  questionnaires  would  be: 

1.  Policewomen  are  duly  authorized  officers  of  the  law  and  as 
such  are  charged  with  aiding  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  in  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals  and  in  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  delinquency. 

2.  Policewomen  are  used  as  protective-preventive  agents.  As 
such  they  are  active  in  the  coordination  of  community  programs, 
pointing  out  needs  and  gaps  to  the  proper  authorities  and  assisting 
in  the  program  of  remedying  such  needs.  They  are  constantly  vigi- 
lant of  people  and  places  whose  influence  might  prove  hazardous  to 
young  people,  thus  becoming  part  of  a  crime  and  delinquency 
prevention  program  in  their  various  communities. 

3.  Since  a  policewoman  usually  speaks  the  social  worker's 
language  (particularly  those  who  have  been  selected  for  their  pro- 
fessional qualifications)  as  well  as  that  of  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, she  is  the  logical  person  to  be  a  liaison  officer  between  the  police 
department  and  the  other  agencies  of  the  city.  Out  of  that  relation- 
ship she  has  been  the  means  of  initiating  a  public  relations  program 
within  the  department  and  has  done  much  to  eliminate  public 
misunderstanding  of  her  own  functions.  She  has  in  some  instances 
been  able  to  overcome  some  of  the  mystery  which  has  surrounded 
police  practice. 

A  substantial  number  of  cities— about  18  per  cent— reported 
using  women  police  in  traffic  control  work.  Some  used  women  as 
"meter"  maids,  checking  on  parking  meters.  The  latter  would  seem 
to  have  a  role  peculiarly  their  own  and  not  related  to  the  usual 
work  of  women  officers. 
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Unique  Service 

One  thing  that  stands  out  prominently  is  the  fact  that  in  most 
cities  policewomen  perform  a  task  peculiarly  their  own,  that  of 
protective  preventive  work,  in  addition  to  the  usual  police  duties 
that  require  their  presence  in  a  department.  It  would  seem  that  as 
^  long  as  women  and  girls  come  into  conflict  with  the  law,  there  will 
always  have  to  be  women  officers  to  assist  in  meeting  their  problems. 
With  the  acquisition  of  further  experience,  women  have  assumed 
more  and  more  duties  which  could  best  be  handled  by  them  in  all 
sections  of  the  police  department.  As  crime  prevention  officers  they 
have  been  able  to  aid  materially  in  re-emphasizing  the  fact  that  every 
police  officer,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  a  crime  prevention  officer. 

Educational  Trends 

Police  departments,  as  all  other  organized  activities  in  our 
national  life,  are  becoming  increasingly  specialized,  and  with  this 
specialization  has  come  increased  emphasis  on  education.  As  educa- 
tional standards  rise  in  various  U.  S.  localities  for  male  officers,  it 
is  to  expected  that  women  police  also  will  have  to  meet  minimum 
standards.  No  theoretical  training,  of  course,  can  take  the  place  of 
actual  field  experience  in  a  field  so  intimately  involving  human 
relationships  as  police  work.  But  a  degree,  or  work  leading  to  a 
degree  in  police  science,  social  work,  sociology,  psychology,  or 
criminology,  will,  we  are  convinced,  become  increasingly  desirable 
and  advantageous. 

Rank 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  cities  surveyed  did  not  grant  any  other 
rank  to  policewomen  than  the  initial  rank  in  which  they  entered  the 
public  service.  Other  cities  granted  rank  up  to  captain  to  qualified 
individuals. 

Increasingly,  cities  that  have  given  women  police  rank  com- 
mensurate with  their  duties,  give  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the  profes- 
sion as  a  whole.  The  cities  that  have  not  provided  rank  for  women 
would  seem  to  offer  no  incentive  for  women  police  to  improve  their 
own  status,  academically  or  professionally;   to  raise  their  work 
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Standards,  or  to  implement  good  public  relations  for  their  depart- 
ments. 

Training  Programs 

About  two-thirds  of  the  cities  surveyed  had  in-service  training 
for  women  police.  In  some  cases,  this  training  is  similar  to  that 
taken  by  male  officers,  supplemented  by  special  on-the  job  training. 
Several  cities  provided  specialized  training  in  local  universities. 
Others  had  high  pre-service  educational  requirements  in  social 
work  or  related  fields. 

While  there  is  not  as  much  apparent  variation  in  the  training 
courses  provided  women  police  as  in  the  manner  of  appointment, 
method  of  supervision,  and  the  ranking  of  policewomen,  the  im- 
portance of  attempting  to  secure  standardized  training  programs 
for  women  is  evident.  It  is  significant  that  the  cities  having  the  most 
comprehensive  training  programs  for  women  also  require  high 
standards  for  appointment.  Those  cities  that  have  Crime  Prevention 
Divisions,  a  Woman's  Division,  a  Juvenile  Bureau  or  some  other 
form  of  specialized  crime  prevention  program  carry  on  a  more 
intensive  recruit  and  in-service  training  program  for  women.  Re- 
cent years  have  seen  great  progress  in  the  recognition,  within  police 
departments,  of  the  importance  of  specialized  services  for  juve- 
niles. This  recognition  has  given  emphasis  to  the  valuable  services 
performed  by  women  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention,  and  has 
brought  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
training  program. 

OUTSIDE  UNITED  STATES 

Qualifications— Age— Physical— Education  and  Experience 

Responses  to  our  questionnaire  from  police  officials  outside  the 
United  States  were  less  complete,  but  some  results  can  be  men- 
tioned. About  75  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  that  provided  by  a  United  States  high  school 
was  required  of  policewomen,  and  the  remainder  did  not  furnish 
a  specific  reply.  About  27  per  cent  indicated  an  age  limit  of  21-31 
or  less  (21-29;  21-30)   27  per  cent  indicated  limits  of  24-40  or  less 
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(25-35;  30-35;)  46  per  cent  did  not  provide  an  answer.  In  63  per 
cent  of  the  cases  recruit  training  was  required;  in  10  per  cent  it  was 
not  required;  27  per  cent  did  not  answer.  In-service  training  was 
required  in  73  per  cent  of  the  cases;  27  per  cent  did  not  answer. 
Duties  performed  included  general  police  work,  crime  prevention, 
court  service,  clerical,  assistance  at  public  ceremonies,  care  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  public  relations.  Uniforms  were  not  worn  by  36 
per  cent;  9  per  cent  did  wear  uniforms;  55  per  cent  did  not  answer. 
Some  45  per  cent  utilized  squad  cars;  45  per  cent  did  not;  10  per 
cent  failed  to  answer.  About  25  per  cent,  it  was  reported,  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  advance;  20  per  cent  did  not;  55  per  cent  did  not 
reply.  Positions  held  were;  Chief,  Superintendent,  Assistant,  Chief 
Inspector,  Constable,  Lieutenant,  Sergeant,  Detective  Sergeant, 
Patrolwoman,  and  Investigator.  College  training  was  considered 
available  in  55  per  cent  of  the  cases;  it  was  not  in  10  per  cent;  35 
per  cent  did  not  respond.  Courses  suggested  were;  social  studies, 
public  speaking,  nursing,  police  science,  law,  and  welfare.  In 
Sweden  all  policewomen  must  be  registered  nurses;  they  must  be 
qualified  to  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  In  Indonesia,  policewomen 
were  required  to  have  been  clerks  or  teachers.  In  Britain, 
quarters  or  a  rental  allowance  were  provided,  as  well  as  a  shoe 
allowance.  Requirements  and  opportunities  were  generally  lower 
for  police  matrons. 

A  few  of  the  facts  are  available  on  the  situation  of  policewomen 
in  several  of  these  countries: 

Recent  figures  place  the  number  of  women  police  in  the  London 
metropolitan  force  at  about  500.  Miss  Dennis  De  Vitre,  Inspector 
of  Constabulary  (London)  who  headed  the  policewomen  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  Home  Office  in  London,  until  her  death 
in  August  1960,  was  responsible  for  over  three  thousand  women 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Policewomen  are  now  an 
accepted  institution  all  over  Britain  and  the  British  colonies.  But 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  In  1922,  England  recognized  the  value 
of  the  program  when  Lady  Astor  sent  for  Lieutenant  Mina  Van 
Winkle,  then  President  of  the  International  Policewomen's  Associa- 
tion—to assist  the  English  women  in  saving  the  principle  of  women 
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officers  in  police  departments,  which  was  under  attack  in  the  Geddes 
Report.^ 

In  Great  Britain,  the  age  limit  for  women  police  is  twenty  to 
thirty  five  years.  Applicants  must  possess  school  certificates  on 
higher  education  certificates  or  degTees  or  pass  an  entrance  exami- 
nation, pass  a  physical  examination  and  satisfy  the  chief  constable 
that  they  are  of  suitable  character  and  temperament. 

Training 

The  London  Metropolitan  policewomen  have  their  own  train- 
ing school,  but  in  some  of  the  provinces  the  new  girl  works  initially 
alongside  more  seasoned  colleagues.  (Some  provinces  have  training 
programs  in  which  policewomen  may  participate.)  The  thirteen- 
week  training  course  concentrates  strongly  on  law  lectures.  No  arms 
or  weapons  training  is  given  and  only  a  brief  idea  of  squad  drill- 
ing and  marchings.  Classes  usually  include  about  two  to  four  wom- 
en in  a  class  of  twenty  men.  The  new  officer  is  on  probation  for  two 
years,  after  which  she  must  undergo  a  progress  examination.  It  is 
desirable  that  all  police  officers  in  England  be  able  to  swim  and  be 
proficient  at  life  saving,  as  most  English  towns  are  on  rivers,  canals, 
or  the  sea.  Lessons  may  be  taken  on  duty  hours.  Chief  constables 
may  also  assign  women  police  to  special  courses  for  women  only. 
One  is  a  social  study  course  of  three  weeks'  duration  that  includes 
studies  of  social  work  and  social  legislation,  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, adoption  laws,  marriage  guidance  counseling,  and  moral 
welfare.  The  West  Riding  Academy  of  Yorkshire  provides  a  special 
ten  week  course  especially  for  women  detectives,  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  be  of  better  use  to  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.* 

In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Fran^oise  Guillermet,  in  charge  of  the 
policewomen  when  I  visited,  (1954)  has  distinguished  herself  and 
has  reflected  creditably  upon  the  entire  department.  There  are 
policewomen  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland  also. 

When  I  visited  the  Phillipines  on  a  round-the-world  trip  in 
1958,  there  were  no  policewomen  as  yet,  but  I  had  the  feeling  it 

^Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Expenditures,  February  12,  1922   (England)  . 
*In£ormation  obtained  from  Margaret  Patrick,  Hong  Kong,  Feb.  1958. 
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would  not  be  long— women  were  already  agitating  for  women  of- 
fenders to  be  handled  by  women. 

Although  I  found  policewomen  on  the  job  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, I  found  none  in  Egypt  as  yet.  Athens  employs  women  in  Im- 
migration and  Customs  Service,  but  their  duties  are  often  similar 
to  policewomen. 

Here,  too,  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  will  not  be  long. 


POLICEWOMEN  AND  POLICE  MATRONS  OUTSIDE  UNITED  STATES* 
The  following  information  was  received  from  questionnaires  sent  to  Chiefs  of  Police 
and   Sheriffs   outside   the   United   States   regarding— Policewomen,   Police    Matrons, 
Sheriffs  and  others: 


1.     STATUS 


Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 


Civil 
Civil  Service    Merit    Patronage    Service  Emp. 


1% 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Registered 
High  School  College         Nurse 
Policewomen  75%  —  0.5% 

Police  Matrons  _  _  _ 


1% 


Not 

Specific 
24.5% 

55% 


Not  Ans. 
100% 
98% 


Not  Ans. 
45% 


AGE  REQUIREMENTS 
Policewomen 


Police  Matrons 


21-29-   9% 

21-35- 

-10% 

21-30-   9%, 

30-40  - 

-10% 

21-31-   9% 

No  Specific  Age  2C 

24-40-   9% 

No  Answer          60 

25-35-   9% 

30-35-   97o 

No  Specific  Age  20%, 

Not  Answer        26% 

4.    RECRUIT  TRAINING 

Yes 

No 

Not  Ans. 

Policewoman 

63% 

10% 

27% 

Police  Matrons 

11% 

56% 

33% 

5.     IN  SERVICE  TRAINING 

Yes 

No 

Not  Ans. 

Policewomen 

73% 

— 

27% 

Police  Matrons 

11% 

56% 

33% 

*In  addition  to  the  results  of  the  Questionaire,  most  of  the  information  relative  to 
policewomen  "Outside  of  the  United  States"  has  been  obtained  through  personal 
visits.  The  author  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1953  Puerto  Rico,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic Haiti;  Cuba.  In  1954,  during  a  trip  to  Europe,  the  author  visited  eight  coun- 
tries and  several  cities  witliin  those  countries  where  she  interviewed  Police  Officials 
and  Policewomen. 

In  1958,  during  an  Around  the  World  Tour,  the  author  visited  12  countries  and 
16  cities. 

In  1960,  while  attending  the  Second  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Preven 
tion  of  Crime  and  Rehabilitation  of  Offenders,  the  author  visited  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, and  while  in  London  met  with  policewomen  from  several  countries  around  the 
world,  among  them  Doreen  Lumpress  of  Trinidad. 
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DUTIES  PERFORMED  BY  WOMEN 
Policewomen 
General  Police  Work 
Crime  Prevention 
Court  Service 
Clerical 

Assist  at  at  Public  Ceremonies  (Indonesia) 
Care  of  Mentally  111  (Sweden) 
Public  Relations 


7.     SEPARATE  DIVISIONS 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 


Yes 


Police  Matrons 
Custodial  8:  Escort  Only 


No 


Not  Ans. 


8.     UNIFORMS 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 

10.  USE  OF  SQUAD  CARS 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 

11.  SPECIAL  POSITIONS 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 


Yes 

9% 

67% 

Yes 

45% 


Yes 


12.  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

Yes 
Policewomen  25% 

Police  Matrons  20% 

13.  TITLE  OR  RANK  HELD  BY  WOMEN 

Policewomen'^ 
Chief  Supt.  (1) 
Superintendent 
Chief  Inspector 
Constable 
Lieutenant 
Sergeant 
Detective  Sgt. 
Patrol  Women 
Investigator 

14.  ADVISE  COLLEGE 

Policewomen 
Police  Matrons 


15.     COLLEGE  COURSES  SUGGESTED  FOR 

POLICEWOMEN  AND  POLICE  MATRONS 

Policewomen 


No 
36% 

22% 

No 

45% 


No 
20% 
10% 


Not  Ans. 
55% 
11% 

Not  Ans. 
10% 
11% 


No  Not  Ans. 

10%  90% 

90%  107o 


Not  Ans. 
55% 
70% 


Police  Matrons 
Matrons  —80% 
Not  Ans.  -  20% 


Yes  No 

55%  10% 

23%  10% 


Not  Ans. 
35% 
67% 


Matrons 


Public  Speaking 
Nursing 
Social  Studies 

20% 
20% 
35% 

Police  Science 

20% 

Law 
Welfare 

20% 
10% 

Nursing 

Psychiatry 

Psychology 


20% 
10% 
10% 


tNo  figure  given  to  specify  how  many  of  the  above. 
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NOTES: 

INDONESIA 

Policewomen  were  clerks  or  teachers.  In  1951,  were  sent  to  Police  Training 
Center  in  Sukabumi  (West  Java)  completed  training  in  1953— then  sent  to 
the  field  as  Women  Police  Officers. 

SWEDEN 

All  Policewomen  registered  Nurses  .  .  .  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  men- 
tally ill. 

ENGLAND 

In  addition  to  salary,  free  living  quarters  or  rent  allowance  provided. 
Also  shoe  allowance. 


Policewomen  in  other  places  in  the  world  are  doing  outstanding 
work.  In  Honolulu,  one  of  the  6  policewomen  skilled  at  interroga- 
tion and  investigation,  assisted  in  clearing  up  a  murder  which 
brought  the  murderess  to  justice  twenty  years  after  the  crime  had 
been  committed.  Another  of  the  Honolulu  policewomen  has  been 
credited— along  with  her  male  partner,  with  apprehending  a 
dangerous  criminal. 

In  Singapore,  Mary  Quintal  and  her  staff  of  sixty  policewomen, 
work  effectively  in  combatting  local  crime,  especially  among  juve- 
niles. In  addition,  her  policewomen  are  used  in  the  highly  compli- 
cated "communications"  section,  where  they  have  received  com- 
mendation for  their  attention  to  detail  and  prompt  response  for  the 
citizens  at  that  post. 

Huriser  Eluiz,  Chief  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  Crime  Map 
Division  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  was  the  lone  woman  in  her  training 
class.  She  won  the  first  place  award,  a  gold  watch  at  the  completion 
of  the  training  course. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Sylvia  Meyers  of  Kingston,  Jamiaca, 
has  done  general  police  duty,  escort,  patrol,  investigation  and  juve- 
nile control  work,  and  has  had  her  policewomen  trained  for  these 
functions.  But  this  policewoman  administrator  feels,  as  many  of 
us  do,  that  women  are  particularly  adaptable  to  protective  and 
corrective  work. 

In  Haiti,  where  I  visited  several  years  ago,  there  were  no  police- 
women, but  now  Marie-Carmel  Augustin,  of  Port  au  Prince,  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Association  of  Women  Police  and  we 
hear  from  her  at  regular  intervals. 

Margaret  Patrick,  who  was,  until  her  recent  marriage  to  Peter 
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Clarke,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  the  Hong  Kong  Police  De- 
partment, left  her  native  Cambridge,  England  to  organize  the  wom- 
en police  of  that  British  colony.  Here,  where  people  of  all  races, 
creeds,  colors  and  nationalities  live  and  work  together,  women  do 
excellent  work  in  patrol,  traffic  and  in  the  criminal  investigation 
division. 

According  to  Margaret  Patrick  Clarke,  the  duties  of  women 
police  in  Hong  Kong  are  representative  of  the  British  colonies 
generally.  An  important  field  of  work  is  moral  welfare  with  young 
girls  in  danger  of  becoming  prostitutes.  Abandoned  children  are 
another  serious  problem  in  a  city  where  living  is  "hard  to  come  by." 
In  1946,  the  population  of  this  colony  was  some  645,000.  Now,  with 
the  influx  of  people  from  behind  the  bamboo  curtain,  there  are 
some  3-1/3  millions  living  in  an  area  of  some  seventeen  square 
miles— since  Hong  Kong  has  some  ninety  islands,— most  of  which 
are  uninhabitable.  The  "floating  population,"  people  who  spend 
all  of  their  lives  on  small  fishing  boats,  or  sampans,  comprise  some 
of  this  large  number. 

Now,  since  Margaret  Patrick  married  Peter  Clarke,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hong  Kong  Police  Department  (and  curiously  enough 
from  Cambridge,  England  although  they  met  in  Hong  Kong)  she 
must  resign  her  position,  as  government  there  does  not  believe  in 
husband  and  wife  working  in  the  same  department.  But  wherever 
Margaret  Patrick  Clarke  goes  to  contribute  her  magnificent  efforts, 
one  may  be  certain  that  she  will  do  the  grand  job  that  she  did  in 
organizing  the  policewomen  of  Hong  Kong,  many  of  whom  I  met 
in  1958. 

Hong  Kong  policewomen  are  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  first  aid;  occasionally  they  must  preside  at  an  emergency  birth. 
Employment  of  children  as  dope  peddlers  and  carriers,  in  an  area 
where  this  is  a  particularly  appalling  problem,  calls  for  women 
police  supervision;  so  does  child  mendicancy. 

Triad  societies,  the  equivalent  of  U.  S.  gangs,  are  a  great  menace 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  offer  an  alter- 
native, and  may  encourage  a  more  friendly  attitude  between  police 
and  children. 

In  late   1959,  there  were  about  150  women  police  in  Hong 
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Kong,  including  an  Assistant  Superintendent,  four  Chinese  sub-in- 
spectors, four  sergeants,  and  sixteen  corporals. 

Tokyo 

In  1958,  Tokyo  with  9,000,000  population,  the  largest  city  in 
the  world,  had  189  women  police.  At  that  time  there  were  488  wom- 
en police  officers  in  all  of  Japan.  Osaka  had  fifty  six,  Nagoya  fifty, 
and  Kyoto  thirty  one. 

Women  were  first  employed  in  the  Japanese  police  system  in 
March,  1946.  The  end  of  the  war  found  Japanese  society  plunged 
into  confusion.  Public  morals  were  at  a  low  level.  As  one  means  of 
coping  with  this  situation,  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Police  Board 
decided  to  add  a  feminine  touch  to  law  enforcement.  Sixty  three 
women  were  employed,  therefore,  by  the  traffic  section,  to  enforce 
traffic  rules  and  give  directions.  Soon  women  were  assigned  to  the 
criminal  and  juvenile  sections. 

Japanese  policewomen  must  be  graduates  of  middle  school 
under  the  former  system  or  high  school  under  the  new  system.  They 
are  given  six  months  of  training  in  general  law  and  police  duties. 
Also,  they  must  study  flower  arrangement  and  music!  Salary  and 
promotion  provisions  are  the  same  as  for  male  officers.  General 
police  duties  performed  by  women  officers  include  the  handling  of 
cases  involving  women  and  minors,  crime  prevention  and  traffic 
education  campaigns,  consultation  and  guidance  on  family  and 
welfare,  problems,  undercover  investigations,  public  relations, 
and  sanitation  supervision.  Applicants  must  be  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  women  officers  in  1958 
were  wives  and  mothers.  Some  were  widows  supporting  children.^ 

A  Press  Report^  of  July  20,  1960,  indicated  that  a  class  of  basic 
training  for  women  police  officers,  and  other  ranks,  was  in  progress 
at  Rangoon,  Burma— the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Burma  Police. 
Four  women  officers  and  twenty-two  other  ranks  were  attending  a 
four  months  course.  It  was  planned  to  train  a  total  of  twelve  women 
officers  and  one  hundred  other  women.  The  four  women  officers 


^Information  Bulletin;  Public  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  Bureau,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo,  Japan— Vol.  Ill— No.  19,  October  I,  1956. 
"Reuters,  —New  York  Times.  July  20,  1960. 
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were  to  be  sent  to  the  Burma  Police  training  College  at  Mandalay 
on  completion  of  the  basic  training  for  advanced  work. 

Britte  Nord  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  is  in  charge  of  policewomen. 
According  to  the  people  I  met,  she  has  been  doing  an  excellent 
service  since  policewomen  were  established  in  1958.  They  work 
in  close  cooperation,  as  do  policewomen  all  over  the  world,  with 
other  governmental  or  social  agencies  concerned  with  crime  and 
delinquency  control.  The  introduction  of  policewomen  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  press  notice,^  a  move  to  strengthen  the  force.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  applications  were  received  when  the  posts  were 
announced  and  twenty-nine  applicants  were  selected  for  a  five- 
month  course  in  the  essentials  of  police  work.  Fourteen  were  grad- 
uated. The  course  included  civil  law,  sociology,  psychology,  gym- 
nastics, first  aid,  and  instructions  in  civil  service  and  criminal  police 
work.  The  women  also  were  trained  in  jiu-jitsu.  They  were  on  pro- 
bation for  six  months,  and  then,  after  making  "good"  were  put  on 
the  rolls.  Further  instruction  courses  were  then  organized. 

They  wear  navy  blue  uniforms  and  pork-pie  caps.  Their  skirts 
are  of  two  types,  a  sports  model  trouser  skirt  and  a  smarter,  tight- 
fitting  one.  Each  has  a  special  hip  pocket  for  a  nightstick.  They 
carry  firearms. 


^'Reuters,  March  1,  1958    (Stockholm). 


Chapter  VIII 


SOME  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  POLICE 
PERSONNEL  REVIEWED 


A 


.s  EARLY  AS  1922,  the  need  for  trained  policewomen  was  recog- 
nized and  definite  provision  for  such  specialized  training  was  made 
possible  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  and  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  The 
following  shows  the  trend  of  these  plans: 

"The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  announces  a  program  of 
instruction  and  field  work  intended  to  prepare  properly  quali- 
fied women  to  direct  the  work  of  policewomen,  the  courses  to  start 
on  March  24,  1924.  The  general  courses  will  cover  social  case 
work,  psychiatry,  mental  hygiene,  public  health  and  criminology. 
Special  vocational  courses  will  include  lectures  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  police  departments,  the  place  of  the 
policewoman  in  these  organizations,  and  the  field  and  technique 
of  her  work. 

In  this  undertaking  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  has 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion in  two  ways: 

First,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  has  provided  a 
limited  number  of  scholarships  for  women  with  special  qualifi- 
cations for  this  work. 

Second,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation have  been  asked  to  provide  the  special  vocational  lec- 
tures and  to  organize  and  supervise  the  field  work. 
The  experience  of  the  Department  of  Protective  Measures  of  this 
Association  has  proved  that  in  none  of  our  social  problems  has 
the  value  of  prevention  as  against  the  cost  of  cure  been  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  work  of  preventing  boys  and 
girls  from  becoming  recruits  for  the  underworld. 
Preventive  work,  especially  for  women  and  girls,  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  functions  of  the  police  depart- 
ment of  cities.  This  function  is  being  more  and  more  commit- 
ted to  women  invested  with  police  authority  and  organized  in 
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separate  bureaus  in  police  departments.  Cities,  are,  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  seeking  women  properly  equipped  and  organized 
to  direct  this  work. 

A  month  following  the  appearance  of  this  statement,  courses 
were  begun  (March  24  to  June  14,  1924.)  General  Courses  included 
such  subjects  as:  Family  Case  Work,  The  Method  of  Social  Case 
Work,  a  Seminar  in  Social  Case  Work  and  others.  The  field  oi  Public 
Health  included  the  following  subjects:  Public  Health,  The  Nature 
and  Variation  of  Human  Behavior,  Psychopathology,  The  Tech- 
niques of  Psychiatry  and  Mental  Hygiene.  The  department  of 
Criminology  offered  subjects  in:  Crime  and  Punishment,  Criminal 
Psychology,  Descriptive  Penology  and  others. 

The  Special  Vocational  Courses  beginning  March  24,  and  last- 
ing until  June  14,  1924  listed  under  the  same  program  included: 
"Police  Systems"— twelve  lectures  in  organization,  administration 
and  special  services;  The  Purpose  and  Function  of  the  Police;  The 
European  and  American  Police  Problems  and  Systems  Contrasted; 
the  Relation  of  the  Police  to  Other  Official  Agencies  (courts, 
prosecuting  attorney,  license  commissioners,  health  departments)  ; 
Women  and  Children  Defined;  Criminal  Methods  explained; 
Prostitution  and  the  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children;  Evidence; 
Police  Activities  Against  Crime;  Reports  and  Records;  Identifica- 
tion and  Location  of  Criminals  and  Missing  Persons;  Fingerprint 
Bureau;  Bertillion  System;  The  Morning  Review;  Detective 
Methods. 

The  Prevention  of  Crime;  Relation  of  Police  to  Unofficial 
Agencies;  (such  as  Volunteer  Defenders  Association;  Associated 
Charities,  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Travelers  Aid,  Playground 
Associations,  Probation  Associations,  Settlements,  Big  Brothers 
and  Big  Sisters.) 

Under  the  program  for  Policewomen: 

1.  History  of  the  Policewomen's  Movement 

2.  Functions  of  Policewomen 

3.  Demonstration  Survey,  indicating  the  need  of  police- 
women. Specific  Fields  of  Service  and  Cooperation  with 
Agencies. 
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4.  Standards 

5.  The  Migrant 

6.  Protective  and  Preventive  Methods  (demarcation  of  the 
field  of  work  of  the  protective  and  preventive  agencies)  . 
With  what  type  and  age  of  girl  are  they  specifically  con- 
cerned; methods  of  investigation  and  treatment. 

7.  The  Prostitute 

8.  Office,  Routine  Patrol  Duty,  and  Arrest  by  Policewomen 

9.  Preparation  of  Cases  for  Trial 

10.  The  Immigrant  and  the  Policewoman 

11.  The  Runaway  Girl 

12.  Health  Problems^ 

Field  Work  was  provided  in  this  training  program,  and  it  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Chloe  Owings,  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association.  This  included  work  in  the  courts,  special 
night  study  of  public  amusements,  detective  and  the  police  work 
under  city  police  through  courtesy  of  Commissioner  Richard  E. 
Enright. 

Special  lectures  were  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Deputy  Inspector,  and  an  acting  Captain— 
(all  of  the  New  York  Police  Department) .  Henrietta  Additon, 
lecturer  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Maude  Minor,  Girls  Service 
League  of  America. 

This  program  was  so  successful  that  it  continued  operation  for  a 
second  year,  with  slightly  modified  details. 

The  University  of  California  was  the  first  university  in  the 
United  States  to  offer  definite  courses  on  the  work  of  women  police 
in  its  department  of  Criminology.-  The  fact  that  this  University 
"by  the  terms  of  its  charter  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  State,"  lent  force  and  dignity  to  this  course  which  was 
organized  and  directed  by  Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  then  President  of 
the  International  Association  of  Policewomen.  Twenty  outside 
lecturers  were  presented,  and  a  program  of  field  work  was  in  opera- 
tion. 


^Program  of  Vocational  Training  for  Directors  of  Policewomen's  Units,  Journal  of 
Social  Hygiene,  March  1924. 
^University  of  California  Bulletin,  Third  Series  Vol.  11,  No.  9. 
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In  1921,  the  Boston  School  of  Public  Service  offered  a  five 
months'  course  of  instruction  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  stu- 
dents for  definite  public  and  civil  service  positions. 

George  Washington  University  offered  a  series  of  social  service 
courses  including  police  organization  and  administration  at  the 
same  time  as  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  was  giving  theirs. 
Lieutenant  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle,  Director  of  the  Woman's  Bureau 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(who  was  also  President  of  the  International  Policewomen's  Assn.) 
cooperated  with  the  University  in  this  program  which  enrolled 
fifty-five  persons,  the  majority  of  Avhom  were  social  work  students. 
The  program  was  continued  for  two  years. 

An  article  written  by  V.  A.  Leonard,  Professor  of  Police  Science 
and  Administration  at  the  State  College  of  Washington,  in  1942 
reviewed  the  rising  rate  of  crime  and  delinquency  and  the  generally 
unfavorable  concept  of  police  in  the  minds  of  citizens.  He  stated 
that  criticism  of  the  police  for  several  years  had  been  general  and 
continuous,  giving  as  reasons,  the  cost  of  maintaining  police,  and 
their  inablity  to  cope  with  this  present  problem  of  crime  in  its 
staggering  proportions. 

Mr.  Leonard  attempts  in  a  very  convincing  manner,  to  show  that 
if  the  problem  were  attacked  at  its  course,  it  could  be  solved.  His 
plans  are  for  training,  both  pre-service  and  m-service.  He  mentions 
the  duties  of  police,  with  the  newly  added  responsibility  of  crime 
and  delinquency  prevention  taking  a  foremost  place  in  most  depart- 
ments. He  says: 

In-service  training  alone  is  no  equal  to  the  challenge  of  these 
new  perspectives  and  responsibilities.  Other  methods  having 
failed,  the  next  step  is  to  the  tested  procedures  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed successfully  by  the  other  professions.  The  need  for  quali- 
fied personnel  in  the  police  field  is  a  measure  of  the  readiness  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  training 
men  for  the  public  service.  Criminology  courses  were  introduced 
at  the  University  of  California  in  1916,  in  conjunction  with  a 
program  of  scientific  police  training  inaugurated  in  the  Berkeley 
Police  Department.  Courses  in  police  administration  were  held 
for  the  first  time  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1929,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Scientific  Crime  Detection  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
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sity  began  its  contributions  to  the  police  training  program.  In 
1931,  courses  related  to  the  police  field  were  instituted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  At  the  present  time,  the  universities  of  South- 
ern California,  California,  Toledo,  and  Wichita,  as  well  as  the 
City  College  of  New  York  and  of  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege, San  Jose  College  are  engaged  in  police  training  at  College 
and  University  level.  Nortwestern  University,  in  its  Traffic  Insti- 
tute has  developed  a  one-year  course  in  traffic  control  and  regula- 
tion. The  teaching  of  police  subjects  has  at  last  become  respec- 
table enough  to  be  included  in  the  offering  of  institutions  of  high- 
er learning.  Men  from  these  professional  police  schools  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  many  police  departments,  and  their 
presence  in  these  organizations  is  being  made  manifest  in  many 
directions '^ 

Mr.  Leonard  then  describes  the  methods  of  training  for  police 
science.  He  feels  that  the  state  colleges  are  for  the  present,  best  suited 
for  the  training  of  young  men  and  women  for  service  in  one  of  the 
many  branches  of  law  enforcement  work,  including  police  depart- 
ments, courts,  the  field  of  parole,  probation,  institutional  work, 
and  others.  He  also  feels  that  at  least  a  four  year  program  is  required, 
to  provide  the  organized  body  of  knowledge  and  to  develop  skills 
necessary  in  police  duty.  He  then  presents  the  program  of  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  Department  of  Police  Science  and  Adminis- 
tration whose  subjects  are: 

"  (1)    To  give  students  a  broad  liberal  education  in  conjunction 
with  intensive  training  for  police  services 
"  (2)    To  prepare  them  for  a  career  in  the  police  profession 
"  (3)    To  develop  qualities  of  leadership  and 
"  (4)    To  foster  ideals  of  professional  achievement  in  the  public 
service.  By  four  years  in  collegiate  school  of  police  training,  the 
young  man  acquires  a  knowledge  of  modern  police  science  and 
administration  which  could  otherwise  be  obtained  through  dec- 
ades of  experience.  In  addition,  he  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  broad 
cultural  education  necessary  for  ultimate  advancement  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  service. 
"A  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Police  Administration  is  given 

"Educational  Policy  and  the  Police.  V.  A.  Leonard,  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology ,  July,  August  1942,  pp.  199-203. 
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to  students  who  fulfill  these  necessary  requirement.  Those  dem- 
onstrating a  high  order  of  performance  during  undergraduate 
years,  and  who  possess  exceptional  ability  and  aptitude  may  be 
admitted  to  study  and  research  at  the  graduate  level." 

But  in  a  police  department  which  is  already  provided  with  per- 
sonnel, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  insist  upon  in-service  training  to  the 
extent  provided  during  four  years  of  regular  college  work.  There- 
fore, the  next  step  attempted,  must  be  the  modernization  of  training 
programs,  both  recruit,  in-service,  and  at  various  intervals— re- 
fresher courses. 

Some  of  the  cities  contacted  sent  copies  of  their  training  pro- 
grams. These  ranged  from  outlines  to  complete  syllabi  and  were 
indeed  of  great  value  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  formulate  a  modern 
program,  \vhich  would  embody  the  fundamentals  and  principles 
relating  to  all  law  enforcement  groups,  and  the  possibilities  for 
a  more  comprehensive  and  enlightening  program  for  the  study  of 
Crime  Prevention. 

Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  who  has  been  Acting  Director  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, New  York,  and  has  been  an  authority  on  police  prob- 
lems for  years  has  this  to  say  with  reference  to  training: 

"Improved  quality  in  police  service  can  be  secured  through  su- 
perior recruitment,  promotion,  and  delinquency  procedures,  and 
through  more  and  better  training  for  officers  and  men.  As  mat- 
ters should  stand  today,  and  looking  at  the  country  as  a  whole, 
our  personnel  standards  seem  sadly  defective.  Although  there 
are  some  brilliant  exceptions,  police  do  not  usually  seek  their 
recruits  wherever  they  may  be  found.  On  the  contrary,  prior  local 
residence  is  a  common  requirement,  thus  arbitrarily  narrowing 
the  field  of  choice.  Nor  are  the  personal  characters  of  recruits 
vigorously  investigated.  High  physical  standards  are  increasingly 
observed,  it  is  true,  but  the  permissible  age  range  is  often  unduly 
wide,  tests  are  puerile  or  worse.  In  some  instances,  appointments 
are  made  without  any  attempt  whatever  at  systematic  screening, 
and  with  political  support  employed  as  the  sole  criterion. 
"Promotions  usually  rest  upon  written  examinations  and  senior- 
ity rather  than  demonstrated  capacity  and  performance.  Discipli- 
nary powers  are  often  lodged  in  agencies  having  no  responsibility 
for  police  operations,  and  are  seldom  exercised  with  vigor  and 
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courage.  With  the  facts  as  they  are,  who  will  deny  the  wide  range 
of  possibilities  for  securing  more  and  better  service  from  smaller 
police  establishments? 

"Take  also  the  matter  of  systematic  training.  Here  the  outlook 
is  more  favorable,  because  no  one  can  any  longer  be  found  who  is 
in  active  opposition  to  it.  Yet,  despite  unanimous  lip-service, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  our  police  recruits  receive  really  ade- 
quate training  for  their  duties.  A  few  hours,  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
weeks  training  of  inexpert  instruction  are  considered  sufficient 
preparation  for  this  unusually  important  and  difficult  public 
task. 

"Great  national,  state  and  local  police  are  now  in  operation,  so 
the  effective  means  for  better  training  are  already  at  hand.  It  re- 
mains for  the  state  governments  to  intercede  at  this  juncture  and 
by  law  to  require  that  all  police  hereafter  recruited  shall  attend 
and  successfully  complete  a  course  of  preliminary  instruction 
meeting  certain  definite  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards. 
With  improved  training  will  come  greater  familiarity  with  the 
criminal  law  and  a  more  general  observance  of  civil  rights. 
Nothing  could  more  quickly  and  more  surely  stimulate  the  ad- 
vance towards  professional  status."'* 

August  Vollmer,  outstanding  figure  in  the  field  of  police  science, 
stated  at  the  Washington  State  College: 

"Human  engineering,  preventive  policing,  done  by  trained  indi- 
viduals is  the  greatest  contribution  that  can  be  made  to  policing. 
I  can  imagine  no  finer  career  for  young  women  than  in  the  police 
field  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of  helping  to  save  some  of 
the  ten  million  children  now  in  school  who  otherwise  are  destined 
for  crime. 

"The  policeman  needs  training  in  order  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men.  He  is  social  counselor,  parish  priest,  friend  of  the  down  and 
outer,  protector  of  us  all.  We're  taking  a  terrific  chance  when  we 
entrust  on  occasions  our  very  lives  to— untrained  officers.  Only 
untrained  police  can  be  fooled.  There  is  no  such  thing  to  the 
scientific  policeman  as  'the  perfect  crime,'  although  many  smart 
men  have  tried  it.  But  there  are  sometimes  gioss  miscarriages  of 


'American    Police   Development,   by   Bruce   Smith,  Journal   of   Criminal   Law   and 
Criminology,  July-August  1943,  p.  127. 
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justice  because  untrained  police  do  not  know  how  to  read  evi- 
dence right  or  how  to  get  help  from  experts. 
"The  investigation  of  crime  is  important  and  we  will  always  have 

some  crime But  policing  must  also  be  educational  as  well  as 

punitive.  That  is  one  reason  why  women  have  such  a  vital  place 
in  the  broad  picture  of  policing.  Police  must  work  with  all  char- 
acter building  agencies,  welfare  agencies  and  the  schools. 
Countless  things  cause  crime  and  delinquency,  so  here  is  a  job 
than  can  be  done  by  the  trained  professional,  not  the  amateur."'^ 

This  philosophy  follows  the  premise  that  juvenile  officers  and 
policewomen  perform  work  which  is  specialized  and  requires  special 
training.  And  the  statement  made  in  the  manual  recently  goes  even 
further  than  that  stating: 

"It  is  generally  agreed  among  police  executives  that  experience 

and  training  in  social  work  will  add  to  the  value  of  a  policewom- 

an."6 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  t^venty  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  were  offering  various  courses  in 
police  administration.  Recently  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  endorsed  university  training  and  because  of  that 
endorsement,  it  is  believed  by  some  groups,  that  the  number  of 
such  universities  and  college  programs  will  naturally  increase  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  post  war  period. 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN  POLICE  TRAINING 

The  trend  toward  more  and  highly  specialized  training  for 
members  of  the  police  service,  indicates  a  new  understanding  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge,  as  well  as  civic  minded  forces  within  com- 
munities. World  War  II  brought  to  light  many  needs,  and  awakened 
public  interest  in  several  phases  of  police  work. 

According  to  Robert  H.  Gault,  Editor,  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  Northwestern  University: 

Programs  for  the  training  and  education  of  police  went  forward 

^Policing  as  a  Career  for  Yoimg  Women,  A.  Vollmer,  Educ.  Viot.  2,  11  Oct.  I,  1943. 
""Techniques  of  Law  Enforcement  in  the  Treatment  of  Juveniles  and  the  Prevention 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  p.  43. 
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in  1945  at  accelerated  pace.  The  necessities  imposed  by  war  condi- 
tions are  mainly  responsible  for  this  fact.  They  could  not  have 
been  effective  but  for  their  recognition  by  the  Federal  Committee 
on  Social  Protection,  the  F.B.I,  and  other  agencies  including 
awakened  and  intelligent  police  forces  throughout  the  country. 
In  many  police  departments,  and  especially  in  schools  that  are 
established  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  police  are  receiving 
substantial  instruction  from  very  competent  men  in  the  law  of 
arrests  and  in  criminal  procedure.  Officers  who  are  in  daily  touch 
with  the  actual  problems  of  criminal  law,  are  as  a  rule  responsible 
for  giving  the  instruction.  This  is  a  distinct  advance  over  more 
training  in  techniques.  Within  the  year  publications  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Legal  Bureau  in  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment and  his  second  in  command  have  for  the  first  time  made 
authoritative  and  considerably  detailed  information  on  the  sub- 
ject available  to  the  police  generally.^ 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  preventive  functions  of 
the  police  has  recently  come  to  the  front.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Cleveland  College  offers  a  course  in  crime  prevention  in  which 
fifty  policewomen  were  enrolled  early  in  the  year  and  a  school  for 
municipal  and  state  police  was  opened  at  Connecticut  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks,  at  the  Bethany  State  Police  Barracks  in  April,  1945. 

Syracuse  University,  too,  fosters  preventive  police  work  through 
association  between  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and 
Syracuse  University  in  the  city. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work  has 
enrolled  thirteen  policewomen  in  its  course  in  social  services. 

During  the  World  War  II  period,  the  department  of  Police 
Science  and  Administration  in  the  Washington  State  College  at 
Pullman,  Washington  continued  its  activity.  In  fact,  it  increased 
its  work,  by  completing  a  survey.  This  was  directed  by  the  man  in 
charge,  and  aiding  in  the  work  were  young  men  and  w^omen  en- 
rolees.  The  survey  was  city-sponsored  and  made  recommendations 
for  reorganization  within  the  police  department. 

Some  universities  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  training 
of  police  programs  prior  to  World  War  II,  and  the  post-war  period 

''The  Americana  Annual  1946,  Americana  Corporation,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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has  probably  brought  with  it  a  revival  of  some  such  programs.  For 
instance,  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  State 
Peace  Officers  Association  are  along  with  other  sources,  sponsoring 
the  Delinquency  Control  Institute  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  now  under  the  competent  direction  of  C.  Robert  Guth- 
rie. Other  Universities  sponsor  Delinquency  Control  programs 
in  Seminars,  Workshops  or  short  term  courses,  among  them 
are  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Illinois  Police  Acad- 
emy, University  of  Louisville,  (Southern  Police  Institute,  under 
Director  David  McCandless)  University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence; 
University  of  Nebraska;  Purdue  University;  University  of  Indiana; 
Western  Reserve;  New  York  University.  The  National  Police  Offi- 
cers Association  of  America,  with  headquarters  at  100  West  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  has  just  announced  a  correspondence 
course  for  officers  in  Criminology  and  Crime  Prevention. 


Chapter  IX 


A  RECOMMENDED  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
FOR  POLICEWOMEN* 


I 


T  IS  EVIDENT  from  the  proceding  information,  that  the  task  of 
outlining  a  course  program  of  training  for  policewomen  is  a  great 
and  diverse  one. 

The  writer  has  at  all  times  advocated  that  police  work  for  wom- 
en be  placed  on  a  professional  basis.  In  view  of  this  conviction,  two 
problems  become  apparent;  the  need  to  prepare  a  group  of  fully 
trained  potential  policewomen,  able  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  professional  police  ^vork,  with  possibilities  of  leadership  in  the 
field,  and  the  ability  to  supervise  less  prepared  women;  and  the 
immediate  need  to  instruct  the  already  existing  groups  of  police- 
women with  basic  equipment  in  the  field  of  social  service. 

The  unity  of  requirements,  the  methods  of  appointment,  the 
various  duties  of  policewomen  have  been  reviewed.  One  thing  must 
be  kept  in  mind;  all  must  be  trained.  The  training  must  be  specific 
and  practical. 

For  the  first  group  mentioned,  (those  women  who  are  potential 
policewomen  and  those  preparing  for  other  fields  of  law  enforce- 
ment) graduate  training  in  a  school  of  social  work  would  be  ideal. 
Besides  the  fundamental  courses  of  case  work,  community  organi- 
zation, public  welfare,  medical  information,  psychiatric  informa- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  curricula,  the  specific  courses  in  the  field 
of  crime  investigation,  crime  treatment,  and  crime  prevention 
would  be  given.  These  would  include  such  coinses  as  Casework 
with  Juvenile  Delinquents,  Case  Treatment  in  Probation  and 
Parole,  Psychiatric  Rehabilitation. 

For  the  second  group,  an  In-Service  program  would  not  only 
develop  capacities,  and  assist  the  individual  to  carry  out  responsi- 

*Higgins,  Lois  L.:  "Policewomen's  Services  in  U.  S.  Historic  Development  and 
Evolution  of  a  Training  Program"  Unpublished  Thesis  Loyola  Univ.,  Chicago  1947 
for  Masters  Degree  209  pages. 
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bility  but  would  seek  to  stimulate  further  professional  education. 
In-service  training  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  personnel 
standards  for  people  already  pre-trained,  as  well  as  for  those  profes- 
sionally unprepared. 

There  are  some  general  topics  that  must  be  presented  to  all. 
These  might  be  classified  under  the  headings  of  Legal,  Social  and 
Medical  aspects  of  training. 

The  Legal  division  of  the  school  would  instruct  the  women  in 
the  History  of  Law  Enforcement,  Evidence,  Criminal  Procedure, 
the  techniques  of  self-defense;  a  resume  of  the  laws  which  are  most 
applicable  to  their  Avork  as  well  as  the  ordinances,  statutes  and 
laws  which  carry  sanction.  It  would  also  instruct  in  the  practical 
application  of  techniques  and  mechanics  of  general  police  work. 

The  Social  aspect  of  the  school  would  have  as  its  purpose  the 
creating  of  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  policewomen,  of  the 
place  they  fill  in  attempting  to  meet  any  social  problems  which 
occur  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  work  of 
women  police  is  concerned  with  social  problems  of  women,  adoles- 
cents and  children.  In  attaining  its  purpose  the  social  aspect  would 
instruct  in  such  material  as  the  Feld  of  Social  Work,  the  Social 
Approach,  the  Social  Investigation,  and  other  related  subjects. 

The  Medical  phase,  then  would  give  the  policewomen  an  idea 
of  the  significance  of  behavior  of  human  beings.  It  would  use  as 
basic  material,  the  Medical,  Psychological,  and  Psychiatric  prob- 
lems, showing  both  normal  and  abnormal  development.  It  would 
instruct  in  the  differences  between  deviation  and  disorder  thus 
giving  the  women  police  a  clearer  picture  of  human  beings  with 
whom  they  sometimes  have  to  make  plans.  Of  value  also  to  the 
policewoman  would  be  instruction  in  the  psychology  of  public 
relations. 

Devices  to  be  employed  in  the  class  room  would  include  slides, 
films— with  or  without  sound.  It  would  be  advisable  to  prepare 
kits  of  mimeogTaphed  material  for  each  student,  giving  a  topical 
outline  of  the  course,  digests  of  the  various  lectures,  a  bibliography 
for  further  study,  and  material  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  tests. 
Attendance  cards  would  be  kept  by  the  individual  in  charge  of  the 
school,  a  copy  of  which  would  be  in  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of 
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Policewomen.  Attendance  would  be  compulsory.  Because  of  the 
shifts  and  assignments  of  the  women,  two  identical  courses  would 
be  offered  in  the  program.  This  would  mean  that  the  material 
presented  would  be  the  same  in  both  occasions. 

The  length  of  the  course  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial to  be  covered.  A  minimum  for  a  recruit  course  would  be  six 
weeks,  four  hours  a  day.  Two  days  a  week  would  be  reserved  for 
field  work  under  supervision;  one  day  a  week  for  guest  speakers. 

Throughout  this  work,  the  writer  has  advocated  that  police 
work  be  numbered  among  the  professions.  Protecting  the  public, 
particularly  the  children  and  youth  of  America,  and  preventing 
crime  demands  high  training. 

THE  LEGAL  PHASE 

I.     Government 

Federal— The  Constitution 

The  Amendments— Why  they  were  passed— Rights  of  Citizens 

The  structure— Legislative,  Executive,  Judicial 

Why  courts  guard  these  rights  of  citizens 

Police  must  respect  rights  of  individuals 
State     —State  Constitution 

Provision  for  State  Courts 

Civil  and  Criminal  Law 

Purpose  of  civil  law 

Purpose  of  criminal  law 

System  of  courts— special  courts 

Attorney  for  prosecution 
Local    —Structure-Ordinances 

In  relation  to  the  Police  Department 

IL     The  Police  Department 

Purpose  of  any  police  department 

Police— a  part  of  local  government 

Organization  of  a  Police  Department 

Division  of  special  agencies  in  a  Department 

Detective  Division— Uniform  Force— Traffic 

Others:  i.e.     Criminal  Investigation— Homicide— Sex 

Narcotics  Division 

Missing  Persons 

Custodian  of  Property 

License 

Crime  Prevention 

A  Scientific  Crime  Detection  Laboratory 
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III.  Crime  and  Criminology:     Define 

Crime— Define  (Elements— Wrongful  Intent  and  Wrongful  Act) 
Classes:     Felonies,  Misdemeanors  and  other  Violations  Define 
Persons  Involved,  Principals,  Accessories,  Accomplices  and  agents 
Classification  of  Crimes: 

1.  FBI  Report  of  Criminal  Statistics 

2.  Main  Divisions  of  Crimes 

3.  The  Social  Implications  of  Crime 

4.  The  Community  Implications  of  Crime 

5.  Types  of  offenses:  i.e.     Against  the  Person 

Against  Property 
Sex  Morality 

Administration  of  Government 
Public  Health  and  Safety 
Public  Morals  or  Policy 
Children  and  Prisoner's  Family 

IV.  Definitions  of  Terms  used  in  Crime  Descriptions 

abet  nolle  prosequi 

bucket-shop  overt  act 

co-habit  parole 

concurrent  sentences  polling  the  jury 

confession  post  mortem 

corpus  delicti  probation 

dying  declaration  to  quash 

execution  reprieve 

fence  res  gestae 

homicide  statute  of  limitations 

inquest  suicide 

in  re  talesmen 

mental  incompetence  venuemen 

Definitions  of  Terms  usually  met  in  Investigations 

abortion  gambling 

bigamy  incest 

blackmail  kidnapping 

bribery  larceny 

burglary  libel 

compounding  a  felony  manslaughter 

conspiracy  murder 

counterfeiting  perjury 

embezzlement  prostitution 

embracery  rape 

extortion  robbery 

forgery  seduction 

fornication  swindling 
fraud 
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V.     Criminal  Procedure 
Law  of  Arrests 

Complaint-making  the  Accusation 
Special  Procedures 
Trial  Procedure 
Procedure  Following  Trial 

Other      )  The  Right  to  Counsel  and  the  Public  Defender 
Topics     f  Juvenile  Court  Procedure  explained 

VI.     The  Individual  as  a  Criminal 
Is  he  made  or  is  he  born 
Characteristics  of  the  Individual  Criminals 
Intelligence  and  Mental  Defects— Influence 
What  is  Recidivism— Definitions  and  some  reasons  for  it 
Studies  show  prison  terms  do  not  necessarily  improve  criminal 
The  Implication  of  Police  Methods  in  the  Individual  criminal 

Modus  Operandi 

What  is  modus  operandi 

Tricks,  special  techniques,  manipulations  in  offense 

Necessity  of  keeping  office  of  records  of  modus  operandi 
Reports:     Classifications  Developed 

VII.     Observation  and  Training  of  the  Senses 
Orientation 
Need  for  self-training 
Attention  needed— explain 
Causes  of  Errors  in  Observation 
A  Plan  of  Observation  needed 
Some  helps  given— examples  cited 
Training  the  memory  and  associations— importance  of  imagination 

VIII.     Evidence 

Rule  of  Evidence 
Admissibility  of  Evidence 
Burden  of  Proof 

A  fact  and  a  Conclusion  as  to  the  Fact 

Kinds  of  Evidence:     Opinion,  Hearsay,  Circumstantial,  Direct  and  In- 
direct—Primary and  Secondary  Evidence— Define 
Presentation  of  Evidence  in  Court— Best  Evidence 

Hearsay  not  admitted 


Exceptions  to  this  rule 


IX.     General  Investigations 

Steps  involved  in  all  investigations 
Investigation  of  Particular  Crimes 
Field  Investigations 
Methods  of  Gathering  Information 

X.     Reports 

In  relation  to  the  Assignment 
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Two  types  of  reports:     Narrative  and  Expository 
Report  and  the  Evidence 

Qualities  of  a  Report:     Content  of  a  Report;  Aids  to  Good  Report 
Elements  of  a  Report 

XI.    Identification  of  an  Individual 

a.  Importance  and  Methods  of  Identification 

b.  Identification  from  Word  Description 

c.  Identification  from  Photographs 

d.  Other  methods— Measurements— Fingerprinting— "Persons  Wanted 

"Missing  Persons" 
XII.     Tracing 
Roping 
Trapping 

XIII.  Guarding  Persons  and  Property 
Need:     Essentials:     Aids 
Practical  Illustrations  from  cases 

XIV.  Spotting 

Shadowing:     Surveillance 

Reports:     Nature  of 

Use  of  Shadowing  or  Spotting  in  many  businesses 

XV.     Criminal  Investigation 

1 .  Need  for  Reports 

2.  Define  experts— various  kinds  of  experts 

3.  Crime  Laboratories— Scientific 

4.  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Evidence 

5.  Location  of  needed  experts 

6.  Use  of  Experts:     Investigation 

Preparation  for  Trial 

XVI.     Fingerprints 
History 

Description  of  Fingerprinting— Main  Types 
Elements  and  Patterns^ 

THE  SOCIAL  ASPECT 

I.     Social  Sevice 

1.  Definition 

2.  Extent— Local,  Municipal,  Comity,  State,  Federal 

3.  Types  and  kinds  of  Social  Service 

Major  Divisions 


^The  material  for  this  outline  was  based  on  Modern  Investigation,  Detection  and 
Criminology  by  James  S.  Bolan,  former  Police  Commissioner,  New  York  City,  and 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  President  of  Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, copyright  1940  by  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick.  Permission  was  granted  the  writer  for 
the  use  of  it  by  the  late  Dr.  Fitzpatrick. 
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A.  Social  Case  Work 

B.  Social  Group  Work 

C.  Social  Research 

D.  Community  Organization 

II.     The  Social  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Delinquency  and  Crime 

1.  Social  Problem— defined 

2.  Social  Disorganization 

3.  Crime  and  Delinquency— Social  Problems 

Crime  and  Delinquency  as  causes  of  social  problems 
Crime  and  Delinquency  as  results  of  social  problems 
Social  Aspects  of  delinquency  and  crime  and 
Symptoms  of  social  disorganization 

Disease 

Poverty 

Vice 

Mental  and  Physical  Instability 

Social  and  personal  problems 

Crime 

4.  Social  factors 

Family 

Companionship 

Population 

Culture 

Conflict 

Environment— economic  and  physical 

Community  Conditions 

Effects  of  law  enforcement 

Effects  of  law  observance 

III.  The  Policexvoman  as  a  Social  Agetit 

1 .  Social  agent  defined 

2.  Tools  of  a  social  agent- 
Terminology,  concepts,  theories,  methods 

3.  The  Community  and  its  resources 

Agencies  for  Prevention  of  Delinquency 
Agencies  for  Control  of  Delinquency 
Agencies  for  Treatment  of  Delinquency 
Other  community  resources  valuable  to  the  policewoman 

4.  a.     Home 
b.     School 

5.  How  can  these  factors  fail? 

What  the  Policewoman  can  do  to  compensate  for  failure 

IV.  The  Techniques  of  Social  Investigation 

1.  Compare  and  contrast  with  Criminal  Investigation 

2.  The  initial  meeting  of  the  individual  and  his  problem 

3.  Methods  of  Interviewing 

Question  and  Answer 
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Narrative 

Combination  of  both 

Cautions  to  prospective  interviewer 

4.  Social  History 

a.  What  it  is 

b.  Purpose 

c.  Contents 

d.  Confidential  information—  (ethics  in  use  of  it) 

5.  Disposition  of  case  following  decision  of  officer 

1.  Use  of  Referral  to  proper  Agency 

2.  Purpose  of  referral 

3.  Method  of  referral 

To  be  explained  by  using  sample  investigations,  letters  of  refer- 
ral, (other  methods,)  and  showing  cooperation  of  various  com- 
munity agencies  on  case. 

6.  Sources  for  Referral 

1.  Home 

2.  Church 

3.  School 

4.  Clinic 

5.  Employment  Service 

6.  Guidance  Service 

7.  Coimselling  Service 
Miscellaneous 

V.    Reports 

1.  Style 

2.  Type—  (according  to  Department  Rules) 

3.  Report  to  Juvenile  Officer 

Cooperation   of  policewoman   with   the  Crime   Prevention   Division, 
the  Juvenile  Bureau  and  with  the  entire  Department 

4.  Importance  of  keeping  reports 

Care  in  handling,  especially  of  confidential  information 

VI.     Prevention  and  Control  of  Delinquency  and  Crime 

1.  Community  Activities 

2.  Elimination  of  Hazards 

3.  Treatment  of  the  Individual  Crime  Prevention  Program 
A.     Part  of  the  Policewoman  in  this  program 

1.  Cooperation  in  Community  Activities 

Churches 

Schools 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

Social  Agencies 

Community  Organization 

Coordinating  Councils 

Planning  Committees 

2.  Part  in  pointing  out  needs  and  gaps  in  community 

3.  Assistance  in  remedying  needs 
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B.  Elimination  of  Hazards 

1.  Protecting  youth— children  and  adolescents 

2.  Reaching  sources  of  delinquency  and  crime 

3.  Patrolling  of  Parks,  playgrounds,  movies,  dance  halls,  taverns, 
questionable  places  frequented  by  young  people,  dime  stores 
railroad  and  bus  stations,  public  washrooms,  and  many  others. 

C.  Treatment  of  the  Individual 

1.  Meeting  of  the  Immediate  Need 
Material,  Social,  Medical 

2.  Programs  of  rehabilitation— assisted  by 
The  social  worker 

The  doctor 
The  psychologist 
The  Psychiatrist 
Institution 

3.  Agencies  which  assist  in  rehabilitation 

a.  Probation  Department 
Parole  Office 
Truant  Officer 

b.  Social  Aegncies 
Health  Agencies 
Educational  Agencies 
Religious  Agencies 

VII.     Cooperation  tuith  all  Bureaus,  Divisions  within  the  Department 

Cooperation  with  other  Agencies,  Bureaus,  or  departments  of  the  com- 
munity, city,  state,  county,  government  toward  eradication  of  social  prob- 
lems, delinquency  and  crime. 

THE  MEDICAL  PHASE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  medical  phase  of  such  a  program  in- 
volves technical  planning  in  a  highly  specialized  field  outside  the 
area  of  generic  casework,  no  recommendations  are  included  in  this 
study. 

A  topical  outline  is  presented  covering  in  a  general  way— the 
major  items  that  should  be  included  in  such  a  progTam. 

To  Be  Presented  by  Experts  in  the  Fields 

1.     Public  Health 

a.  Functions  and  problems  of  the  Health  Department 

b.  Structure  of  Public  Health  Department 

c.  The  relation  of  the  Police  to  the  Health  Department 

d.  Selected  public  health  problems— Types  of  cases 

illustrate  the  use  of  the  police 
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II.     The  Physical  Aspect  of  Crime  or  Delinquency 

a.  The  individual  as  a  physical  problem 

b.  Types  of  physical  maladjustments 

c.  The  relation  of  the  Police  to  the  Physician 
Examples  of  cases  in  which  both  work  together 

d.  Recent  Trends 

III.  The  Psychological  Aspect  of  Crime  or  Delinquency 

a.  Mental  functioning  of  a  human  being 

b.  Mental  ability,  reaction 

c.  Testing  and  measuring 

d.  Necessity  of  knowing  aptitudes  of  a  person  before  a  plan  is  made 

e.  Recent  Trends 

IV.  The  Psychiatric  Aspect  of  Crime  or  Delinquency 

a.  Organic  disorders 

b.  Functional  disorders 

c.  The  science  of  psychiatry 

d.  The  relation  of  the  police  to  the  Psychiatrist 

e.  Recent  Trends 

V.     Psychoanalysis  as  a  Method 

a.  History  of  psychoanalysis 

b.  Use  and  Limitations 

c.  Recent  Trends 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  has  covered  the  history  of  the  inception  of  the  use 
of  women  as  police  officers,  some  later  developments,  and  the  work 
of  several  people  who  contributed  to  those  developments.  It  has 
also  studied  the  type  of  people  with  which  women  police  are  con- 
cerned, such  as  social  conflicts  in  the  community,  particularly 
among  children  and  adolescents.  Some  of  the  questions  explored 
included  the  manner  of  appointment,  method  of  supervision, 
training  programs,  both  in-service  and  otherwise. 

This  study  has  been  carried  on  through  use  of  questionnaires, 
interviews  where  possible,  through  the  use  of  information  supplied 
by  various  police  departments  and  through  a  review  of  literature  in 
the  field. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  a  modern  training  program  for 
women  has  been  outlined.  This  program  offers  certain  new  features 
which  emphasize  the  social  service  training  of  women  engaged  in 
the  various  fields  of  police  service. 
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As  has  been  apparent  in  preceding  chapters,  the  personnel  of 
policewomen  can,  in  no  professional  respect,  be  considered  homo- 
geneous. Their  qualifications  range  from  completely  trained  and 
experienced  social  case  workers  with  police  work  training  to  women 
with  no  training  or  experience  either  in  case  work  or  related  fields. 

With  such  a  group  of  policewomen,  two  problems  are  apparent; 
lack  of  understanding  of  police  work  with  social  implications,  and 
failure  to  recognize  or  accept  responsibility  in  acquiring  profes- 
sional understanding  and  skill. 

For  that  reason,  the  in-service  training  program  outline  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  orientation  program,  whose  ultimate  goal  is  the 
understanding  of  broad  objectives,  rather  than  in  the  learning  of 
large  numbers  of  facts  or  laws. 

Following  the  training  period,  supervision  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  department  by  developing  a  relationship  between  the 
policewoman  and  her  superior  officer  through  which  learning, 
development  and  progress  can  be  noted. 

A  policewoman,  by  carrying  out  her  regular  police  duties  and 
aiding  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  helps  build  a  respect  for  the 
authority  of  society  which  will  enable  her  to  perform  the  duties  to 
which  the  writer  has  referred  as  protective,  preventive  work.  Out 
of  constant  and  vigilant  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  profes- 
sional standards  for  policewomen,  will  emerge  the  actual  Profession 
for  Policewomen. 

Police  work  for  women,  to  be  sure,  has  acquired  a  definite 
status.  Its  development,  however,  is  far  from  complete.  Only  when 
there  have  emerged  (1)  definite  standards  of  appointment,  (2) 
clear  definitions  of  duties,  and  (3)  fully  controlled  application  of 
techniques,  functions,  and  programs  of  training  and  (4)  adequate 
provision  for  rank,  will  the  development  reach  completion. 

The  history  of  crime  prevention  always  must  return  to  those 
women  police  who  have  brought  to  their  departments  the  new 
approach  of  protective,  preventive  work,  and  to  their  persistent, 
perservering,  dynamic  attempts  to  have  crime  prevention  work  ac- 
cepted as  an  integral  function  of  police  service.  It  is  a  credit  to 
those  pioneer  women  police  that  their  valiant  efforts  were  not  in 
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vain.  New  recruits  to  the  field,  on  the  other  hand,  can  look  forward 
to  future  years  of  activity  which  will  more  fully  utilize  the  particu- 
lar police  abilities  so  well  exemplified  by  women  officers. 
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,s  EARLY  AS  1929  poHcewomen  were  studying  the  programs  of 
their  colleagues  in  various  cities.  The  following  report  of  Martha 
Randall,  Portland,  Oregon  gives  a  Suggested  Program  for  Women's 
Bureaus  in  Police  Departments. 

A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

1.  To  maintain  a  Service  Bureau  for  women  desiring  informa- 
tion and  help  in  matters  where  the  police  may  act  and  serve. 

2.  To  investigate  and  improve  conditions  endangering  the 
welfare  of  children,  girls  and  women. 

3.  To  deal  socially  and  legally  with  all  matters,  relating  to 
women  and  children  coming  into  the  custody  of  the  police,  whether 
offenders  or  victims  of  offenses.  These  shall  include  lost  children; 
fugitives  from  parents  or  guardians;  juvenile  fugitives  from  institu- 
tions and  females  of  whatever  age  coming  into  the  custody  of  police 
who  are  unable  to  give  proper  account  of  themselves  and  against 
whom  no  charge  is  placed.  Care  must  be  provided  for  such  persons 
pending  investigation.  Where  no  legal  cause  for  detention  of  the 
said  person  exists  she  shall,  upon  proper  identification,  be  turned 
over  to  parents,  guardians  or  institutions,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  To  secure  physical  examination  in  indicated  cases  lor  com- 
municable disease. 

5.  To  investigate  cases,  involving  the  criminal  exploitation  of 
women  and  girls  and  boys  under  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

6.  To  cooperate  with  the  proper  officials  in  the  prosecution  of 
all  cases  of  sex  offenses  involving  women  and  children. 

7.  To  adopt  such  legal  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  cor- 
rect or  eradicate  conditions  tending  to  cause  or  contribute  to  delin- 
quency. 

8.  To  investigate  all  cases  originating  in  woman's  bureau,  or 
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reported  by  other  branches  of  the  department,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  information  to  be  used  as  evidence  and  of  obtaining  such 
facts  as  will  assist  rehabilitation. 

9.  To  give  advice  of  a  constructive  nature  and  to  encourage 
the  reference  of  inquiries  concerning  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children.  Give  assistance  to  women  or  girls  who  are  strangers  with- 
out funds  or  employment,  or  refer  them  to  the  proper  agency. 

10.  To  make  investigations  and  accompany  women  and  girls 
to  court.  Adult  offenders  on  probation  may  be  paroled  to  them. 

11.  To  make  special  investigations  of  neighborhood  condi- 
tions—hotels, public  dance  halls,  cabarets,  grills,  skating  rinks  and 
other  places  of  public  assembly;  to  be  vigilant  in  locating  and  re- 
porting conditions  that  contribute  to  vice  or  delinquency;  to  de- 
vise and  follow  plans  for  correcting  domestic  difficulties  between 
husband  and  wife;  and  to  adjust  irregularities  between  parents  and 
children. 

The  advantage  of  close  cooperation  with  the  Men's  Division 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  director  of  one  women's  bureau 
says  that  they  are  entirely  independent;  in  fact  too  much  so,  not 
because  the  men  do  not  give  every  assistance  when  called  upon,  but 
they  are  so  busy  and  are  glad  to  have  the  women  relieve  them  of 
the  details  of  women's  and  girls'  cases. 

Understanding  between  policewomen  and  policemen  makes  for 
mutual  appreciation  and  for  better  service  to  the  public.  The 
women  come  to  know  the  many  exacting  duties  of  the  men  and  the 
men  find  there  is  a  woman's  point  of  view  that  is  valuable  in  han- 
dling those  of  her  own  sex.  We  admit  that  the  girl  will  tell  her 
story  to  a  policeman,  but  it  is  very  often  not  the  story  she  tells  to 
the  policewoman.  The  innate  chivalry  of  the  man  and  the  desire 
of  the  girl  to  appear  well  in  his  eyes  is  often  a  barrier  to  his  getting 
at  the  facts. 

Policewomen  should  carefully  guard  against  undue  or  unfair 
publicity  or  anything  of  a  spectacular  nature.  It  is  better  to  get 
your  work  before  the  public  through  gToups  who  are  interested 
enough  to  ask  for  an  interpretation  and  through  clients  who  have 
been  helped  by  your  service.  Never  go  outside  your  legal  rights  to 
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force  a  situation.  You  may  use  reason  or  persuasion  to  gain  your 
point,  for  there  should  always  be  a  reason  for  interfering  with 
individuals.  Never  attempt  to  arrest  a  drunken  man  or  men.  Call 
a  policeman  to  your  assistance. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  runaway  who  must  be  apprehended;  the 
shoplifter  who  must  face  her  offense;  the  youngster  with  temper 
tantrums.  These  emergencies  must  be  met,  but  for  the  best  results 
there  must  be  patience,  ingenuity,  tolerance,  and  a  plan  in  which 
you  try  to  meet  the  girl  halfway.  Your  ultimate  goal  will  not  be 
reached  without  her  cooperation.  Karl  De  Sweintz  has  aptly  said: 
"You  can  not  help  a  person  who  has  not  a  partnership  in  your  plan." 
In  making  investigations  it  is  essential  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  the 
questions,  then  check  on  conflicting  stories  with  both  sides  present, 
if  this  is  possible.  After  years  of  experience  we  do  not  take  anything 
for  granted.  The  truth  will  bear  close  scrutiny  and  false  statements 
are  their  own  executioners. 

Runaways  who  are  picked  up  often  tell  the  most  plausible 
stories;  they  are  of  age,  they  have  their  parents'  consent,  they  are 
looking  for  work,  or  visiting  friends,  or  something  equally  possible. 
But  girls  going  to  cheap  hotels,  wandering  around  aimlessly  on  the 
streets  late  at  night,  calling  up  boys  or  having  a  train  of  boys  and 
men  hanging  around,  or  presenting  other  such  symptoms  are  always 
open  to  suspicion.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  find  such  girls  are 
absent  without  leave.  In  investigating  these  cases,  we  do  not  contra- 
dict the  girl's  story  until  we  have  definite  proof  to  the  contrary,  but 
we  do  check  every  statement.  Suspected  minors  we  hold  on  "after 
curfew,"  "after  hours,"  "vagrancy,"  or  other  open  charge  and  we 
are  always  glad  that  we  have  done  so,  for  some  one  is  generally 
looking  for  them.  For  identification  we  consult  our  Missing  Per- 
sons Bulletin.  When  two  or  more  girls  run  away  together  there 
is  usually  a  weak  spot  in  the  organization.  One  girl  will  talk.  She  is 
not  the  leader,  but  the  follower,  the  girl  who  runs  away  because 
of  sympathy  or  friendship  for  the  other.  A  full  history,  which 
includes  family,  work,  and  recreation  data  is  necessary.  The  girl's 
first  story  is  very  helpful  in  reflecting  her  attitude  toward  her  actions 
and  her  environment.  Emphasize  that  interviews  are  held  confi- 
dential and  that  the  source  of  information  is  not  divulged. 

The  Protective-Preventive  program  must  be  constantly  and 
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earnestly  carried  out.  Create  in  the  public  mind  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  police  work  and  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  it 
by  means  of  talks,  magazine  articles,  committee  work,  personal 
contact  ^vith  key  people  of  the  community.  Train  and  accept  ser- 
vice from  competent  volunteers  in  order  to  develop  more  fully  a 
constructive  crime  prevention  program.  While  there  may  seem 
to  be  a  similarity  in  the  function  of  the  probation  officer  and  the 
policewoman,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  different.  The  line  may 
be  fairly  clearly  drawn.  The  first  observation  and  investigation 
often  come  to  the  policewoman.  The  actual  handling  and  adjust- 
ment and  probation  work  are  done  by  the  probation  officer,  as  the 
name  implies.  There  need  be  no  groping  in  the  dark  for  her  duties 
nor  duplication  of  the  work  of  others,  as  shown  in  the  suggested 
program.^ 

At  the  recent  1960  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  International 
Association  of  Women  Police,  Springfield  College,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  seventy  women  participated  in  ten  workshops  under 
the  general  direction  of  Policewoman  Audrey  Langdon  Meade, 
Joliet,  Illinois,  past  President  of  the  Illinois  Policewomen's  Associa- 
tion. 

The  following  recommendations  embody  the  thinking  of  pres- 
ent day  policewomen,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  "next 
steps"  will  be. 

Translating  thought  into  action  will  not  be  difficult  if  Police 
Administrators  and  the  general  public  are  convinced  of  the  valu- 
able service  available  to  them  through  dedicated  policewomen  the 
world  over. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  WORK  SHOP  STUDY 

GROUPS  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOMEN 

POLICE  SEMINAR  SPRINGFIELD  COLLEGE,  SPRINGFIELD, 

MASSACHUSETTS  SEPTEMBER  12-13-14,  1960 

I.  THA  T  PRESIDENT,  Dr.  Lois  Lundell  Higgins,  and  offi- 

cers of  the  International  Association  of  Women  Police 
appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  recommendations  of  this 
workshop  and  that  final  acceptance  be  approved  by  offi- 
cers of  the  association. 


^Randall,   Martha— Portland,  Oregon,  Policewoman's  International  Bulletin,  June, 
1929.       Reprint  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  and  Methods. 
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II.  THA  T  A  COMMITTEE  of  at  least  two  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  International  Association  of  Women  Police 
with  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  (as 
suggested  by  Sherwood  Norman  of  that  organization)  for 
the  furthering  of  understanding  in  that  area. 

III.  THAT  THIS  or  a  separate  committee  be  further  dele- 
gated to  study  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  to  assist  members  in  effecting  these  recom- 
mendations in  their  own  communities. 

IV.  THAT  THIS  or  a  separate  committee  be  delegated  to 
keep  informed  on  the  publications  and  workings  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington  25,  D.  C— particularly 
in  the  area  of  police  services— with  Mr.  Lynn  Swanson, 
Police  Consultant,  to  further  improve  the  membership's 
knowledge  and  use  of  such  facilities. 

V.  THAT  THIS  or  a  separate  committee  be  delegated  to 
represent  the  International  Association  with  the  U.  S. 
Women's  Bureau  as  represented  at  this  seminar  so  ably  by 
Miss  Hazel  B.  Hansen,  to  direct  and  promote  the  know^- 
ledge  of  the  membership  in  this  area. 

VI.  THAT  POLICEWOMEN  endeavor  to  obtain  authoriza- 
tion from  their  various  departments  to  be  participating 
members  (liaison  officers)  with  the  community  councils 
of  their  respective  cities,  if  not  already  so-doing. 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  WORKSHOP 
(Lt.  Marilynn  O'Regan,  Chicago,  Illinois) 
(Lt.  Jeanne  Coolidge,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 


VII.  THAT  POLICE  DEPARTMENTS  having  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  in  areas  of  sufficient  population  consider 
the  formation  of  a  Women's  Bureau  to  be  assigned  all 
matters  pertaining  to  children,  young  girls  and  adult  wo- 
men; and  that  such  a  bureau  be  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  woman  officer  of  rank  comparable  to  other 
units  of  similar  responsibility. 
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VIII.  THA  T  POLICEWOMEN  be  utilized  in  positive  and  pre- 
ventative police  work  and  not  be  restricted  to  assignments 
in  that  capacity  and  that  clerks,  stenographers  and  switch- 
board operators,  etc.,  not  be  called  on  to  perform  specific 
police  duties  (i.e.,  searching  of  prisoners,  accompanying, 
interviewing,  processing  and/or  aiding  in  investigation) . 

IX.  THA T  POLICE  DEPARTMENTS  having  women's  bu- 
reaus comprised  of  sufficient  personnel  afford  women  offi- 
cers the  opportunity  of  promotion  thru  Civil  Service 
means. 

SPECIALIZED  SERVICES  OF  POLICEWOMEN 

(Annette  Fosdick,  Milford,  Conn.) 
(Feme  Alexander,  Toronto,  Canada) 

X.  THAT  WHERE  a  woman  is  employed  as  a  law-enforce- 
ment officer,  sundry  clerical  work  be  removed  from  her 
duties  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

XI.  THAT  THE  opportunities  for  education,  advancement 
and  promotion  in  rank  be  made  available  to  the  police- 
woman on  the  same  basis  as  her  male  counterpart  so  that 
all  \vill  be  qualified  well-rounded  law  enforcement  officers 
with  experience  in  all  phases  of  police  duty  before  being 
assigned  to  specialized  fields. 

XII.  THAT  BECAUSE  policewomen  possess  the  following 
natural  attributes— patience,  attention  to  detail,  natural 
curiosity,  intuition,  well-developed  powers  of  observation 
and  sensitivity— the  following  phases  of  police  duty  be 
considered  the  areas  in  which  they  may  best  serve,  youth 
work,  criminal  investigation,  interrogation  and  interview- 
ing, undercover  work,  surveillance  and  public  relations. 

DETENTION  SERVICES  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILD- 
REN 

(Dorothy  Heller,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.) 
(Gloria  Rampenthal,  Freeport,  111.) 
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XIII.  THAT  MORE  adequate  detention  facilities  be  provided 
for  women  in  local  police  stations. 

XIV.  THAT  SEPARATE  detention  facilities  be  provided  for 
juveniles  in  local  police  stations. 

XV.  THAT  CHILDREN  be  interviewed  as  soon  as  possible 
when  being  held  in  lock-up  custody,  jail  or  detention  of 
any  kind  and  disposition  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible. 

XVI.  THAT  CHILDREN  be  held  in  shelter  care  and  not  be 
housed  in  the  same  building  with  adult  offenders  and/or 
delinquents. 

THE  POLICEWOMAN'S  ROLE  IN  CRIMINAL  IN- 
VESTIGATION 
(Momi  Lum,  Honolulu,  Hawaii) 
(Louise  Crooks,  Ottumwa,  Iowa) 

XVII.  THAT  POLICEWOMEN  assist  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  abilities  when  detailed  or  requested,  and  further  that 
they  indicate  a  willingness  to  assist  in  the  complete  investi- 
gations, evaluations  and  final  dispositions  on  complaints 
regarding  women  and  children  as  violators  or  victims. 

XVIII.  THA  T  POLICEWOMEN  seek  authorizations  at  the  local 
level  to  obtain  knowledge  and  techniques  in  the  skills 
required  to  participate  in  criminal  investigations  by  at- 
tending municipal,  county,  state,  national  and  interna- 
tional seminars,  conferences  or  training  programs  to 
broaden  their  scope  in  the  modern  and  scientific  tech- 
niques in  the  criminal  investigations. 

QUALIFICATIONS,  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OF  POLICEWOMEN 
(Santina  Eaton,  Westboro,  Mass.) 
(Geraldine  Miller,  Oak  Park,  111.) 
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XIV.       QUALIFICATIONS 
AGE  21-35 

GOOD  MORAL  CHARACTER 
PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
EMOTIONAL  STABILITY 

IMPORTANT  ATTRIBUTES 

1.  DEPENDABILITY 

2.  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

3.  KEEN  POWERS  OF  OBSERVATION 

4.  ABILITY  TO  EVALUATE 

5.  UNDERSTANDING  AND  TOLERANCE 

6.  ABILITY  TO  WORK  WITH  PEOPLE 

EDUCATION 

COLLEGE  DEGREE 

L  MINIMUM  OF  TWO  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE 

SUGGESTED  COURSES 

1.  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

2.  PSYCHOLOGY 

3.  CRIMINOLOGY 

4.  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CONTROL 
SEMINARS  OR  COURSES 

5.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

6.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

TRAINING 

1.  RECRUIT 

2.  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

3.  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIAL  SERVICES 

RESPECTFULLY  SUBMITTED, 
Audrey  Langdon  Meade 
Chairman  of  Workshops 
September  12,  1960 
Lois  L.  Higgins 
President 
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TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 
NOON-WORKSHOPS 


(1)  PROBLEMS    IN    ADMINISTRATION    OF    POLICE- 
WOMEN 

Chairman:  Lt.  Marilynn  Olson  O'Regan 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Recorder:  Lt.  Jeanne  Coolidge 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(2)  SPECIALIZED     POLICE     SERVICES     OF     POLICE- 
WOMEN 

Chairman:  Policewoman  Annette  Fosdick 
Milford,  Connecticut 
Recorder:  Feme  Alexander 
Toronto,  Canada 

(3)  DETENTION    SERVICES    AND    FACILITIES    FOR 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Chairman:  Dorthy  Heller 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Recorder:  Gloria  Rampenthal 
Freeport,  111. 

(4)  THE     POLICEWOMAN'S     ROLE     IN     CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION 

Chairman:  Momi  Lum 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Recorder:  Louise  Crooks 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 

(5)  QUALIFICATIONS,  EDUCATION  AND   TRAINING 
OF  POLICEWOMEN 

Chairman:  Santina  Eaton 

Westborough,  Mass. 

Recorder:  Geraldine  Miller 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Audrey  Langdon  Meade, 
Chairman  of  Workshops 


APPENDIX  B 
LEGAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 


J.  HE  FOLLOWING  ATTEMPTS  to  present  some  definitions  of  law  and 
types  of  law  and  to  explain  the  legal  attitude,  usually  embodied  in 
local  ordinances,  to  certain  law  enforcement  problems. 

I  have  tried  to  relate  this  as  closely  as  possible  to  general  law 
enforcement,  juvenile,  and  crime  prevention  problems. 

Examples  of  how  local  and  state  law  treats  certain  common 
problems  in  which  policewomen  are  liable  to  become  involved  are 
taken  from  the  laws  of  Illinois  and  Chicago  municipal  ordinances. 
See  Thomas  J.  Connors,  Ready  Reference  for  Police  Officers, 
1935-38. 

Abduction.  Enticing  or  taking  away  of  any  unmarried,  chaste 
female  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  or  concubinage.  The  ele- 
ment of  enticement  must  be  present  to  constitute  abduction;  if 
the  female  departs  voluntarily,  or  it  is  proved  that  she  was  not  pre- 
viously of  a  chaste  character,  abduction  does  not  exist.  Abduction 
across  a  state  line  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  is  covered  by 
the  Mann  Act  (see  page  10) . 

Assault,  in  law  is  an  attempt  or  threat  to  harm  another  person. 
Battery  is  the  unlawful  beating  or  violent  and  willful  touching 
of  another  person  or  anything  worn  or  held  by  him.  Simple  assault 
is  assault  without  a  weapon  or  without  danger  of  serious  injury. 
Assault  luith  a  deadly  lueapon:  pointing  a  loaded  gun  at  another 
person  with  intent  to  injure  him;  willful  use  of  any  other  weapon 
or  implement  or  instrumentality  likely  to  produce  death,  e.g.,  an 
automobile,  poison,  a  lethal  narcotic.  Attempted  use  of  fists,  where 
danger  of  death  may  occur,  may  be  considered  illegal  use  of  a  deadly 

Note:  Certain  of  the  definitions  presented  herewith  (identified  as  to  source  in 
parentheses)  have  been  taken  with  permission  from  Black's  Law  Dictionary,  Third 
Edition,  copyright  1933  by  West  PubHshing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  All  rights  reserved. 
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weapon.  Justifiable  assault:  assaults  committed  by  officers  are  not 
considered  crimes  when  they  are  necessary  to  arrest  a  felon  or  bring 
him  into  custody,  nor  are  they  crimes  when  committed  by  others  to 
prevent  or  thwart  the  commission  of  a  felony.  But  excessive  violence 
is  not  permitted.  No  officer  may  kill  an  assailant  unless  he  believes 
that  he  is  danger  of  his  own  life.  Reasonable  or  moderate  threats  or 
attempted  force  may  be  used  legally  to  restrain  a  child,  ward, 
apprentice,  or  student,  by  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  or  other 
legal  authority. 

Abortion.  The  unlawful  destruction,  or  the  bringing  forth  pre- 
maturely of  the  human  foetus  before  the  natural  time  of  birth. 
(Black)  Is  the  woman  upon  whom  an  abortion  is  performed  a  party 
to  the  crime?  No,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  that  her  evidence 
be  corroborated. 

Affidavit.  A  written  or  printed  declaration  or  statement  of  facts, 
made  voluntarily,  and  confirmed  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
party  making  it,  taken  before  an  officer  having  authority  to 
administer  such  oath    (Black)  . 

Arraignment.  Calling  the  defendant  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  to 
answer  the  accusation  contained  in  the  indictment.    (Black) 

Arrest.  The  apprehending  or  detaining  of  the  person  in  order 
to  be  forthcoming  to  answer  an  alleged  or  suspected  crime  (Black) . 

/I rsow. Willfully  and  maliciously  burning  or  causing  to  be 
burned  the  dwelling  house  of  another,  or  any  kitchen,  shop,  or 
other  outhouse  that  is  parcel  thereof.  (Black)  May  also  include 
the  burning  of  bridges,  hay  stacks,  giain,  coal,  wood,  lumber,  or 
any  personal  property  of  another.  Actual  burning  must  have  taken 
place;  it  must  have  been  of  a  willful  and  malicious  nature;  it  must 
have  been  set  by  a  legally  responsible  person. 

Auto  Theft.  This  usually  ranks  as  grand  larceny;  it  is  a  very 
common  juvenile  offense,  which  often  has  serious  consequences. 
When  auto  thieves  attempt  to  elude  arrest,  bad  wrecks  and  deaths 
or  innocent  people  may  result. 

Bail.  To  procure  the  release  of  a  person  from  legal  custody,  by 
undertaking  that  he  shall  appear  at  the  time  and  place  designated 
and  submit  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  and  judgement  of  the  court. 
(Black) 
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Bastard.  A  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  In  most  states  of  the  U.  S. 
an  illegitimate  child  may  be  legitimized  by  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage of  the  parents.  Father  of  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  arrested 
and  brought  into  court  and  ordered  to  pay  amount  specified  by 
law  in  such  cases.  If  father  is  a  fugitive  in  another  state,  he  may  in 
most  cases  under  reciprocity  arrangements,  be  brought  into  court 
in  another  state  and  forced  to  pay  amount  adjudged  against  him 
in  state  in  which  child  resides. 

Battery.  A  willful  and  unlawful  use  of  force  or  violence  upon 
the  person  of  another.    (Black)   See  Assault. 

Burglary,  a  felony.  To  constitute  burglary,  there  must  be  a  for- 
cible breaking-in,  and  entry  into  the  premises,  and  the  intention 
of  theft.  A  ruse  may  be  used  to  make  a  break,  or  a  window  or  door 
may  previously  be  left  open  by  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  or  by 
an  accomplice,  who  also  becomes  guilty  of  burglary  by  his  assistance. 
Entrance  into  the  premises  by  the  criminal,  or  any  portion  of  his 
body,  or  any  tool  or  implement  employed  by  him,  constitutes 
entry.  Each  act  of  burglary  in  a  single  multi-dwelling  is  a  separate 
crime.  Should  the  burglar  commit  rape,  murder,  homicide,  or  any 
other  crimes  while  engaged  in  burglary,  he  is  also  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion for  them.  Indeed,  the  commission  of  violence  becomes  doubly 
serious  if  it  takes  place  during  commission  of  a  burglary  or  other 
felony.  Unlawful  entry,  which  does  not  involve  a  break,  is  usually 
a  misdemeanor.  Possession  of  burglar  tools,  or  making  or  mending 
of  tools  or  implements  that  can  be  used  in  burglary,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  can  be  so  used,  or  with  the  intent  to  use  them  in 
this  fashion,  constitutes  a  misdemeanor. 

Children  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  crimes.  A  child  under 
Illinois  law,  is  a  person  less  than  ten  years  of  age.  Juvenile  offenders 
ten  to  seventeen  years,  in  the  case  of  males;  ten  to  eighteen  years,  in 
the  case  of  females,  under  Illinois  law,  cannot  be  subjected  to 
regular  criminal  prosecution,  but  are  termed  juvenile  delinquents, 
see  Juvenile;  Minor. 

Common  Law.  As  concerns  its  force  and  authority  in  the  United 
States,  the  phrase  designates  that  portion  of  the  common  law  of 
England   (including  such  acts  of  parliament  as  were  applicable) 
which  had  been  adopted  and  was  in  force  here  at  the  time  of  the 
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Revolution.  This,  so  far  as  it  has  not  since  been  expressly  abrogated, 
is  recognized  as  an  organic  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States    (Black)  .  See  Criminal  Law. 

Confessions  are  oral  or  written  statements  that  admit  guilt. 
The  constitutional  privilege  against  self-incrimination  requires 
that  confessions  be  made  freely,  without  force,  fear  of  force,  or 
promise  of  immunity  from  prosecution  or  promise  to  obtain  a  lesser 
sentence  or  other  advantage  for  the  accused.  Confessions  should  if 
possible  be  written  and  in  the  accused's  own  words,  with  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  he  realizes  that  what  he  says  may  be  used  against 
him  and  that  the  statement  is  made  freely.  Unlike  a  confession,  an 
admission  may  be  admitted  into  evidence  whether  or  not  it  is  made 
voluntarily.  An  admission  is  a  statement  that  tends  to  confirm  guilt 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  known  facts.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
person  willingly  makes  a  confession  does  not  prove  that  the  con- 
fession is  valid.  Some  emotionally  or  mentally  unbalanced  individ- 
uals have  been  known  to  "confess"  to  crimes  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  committed. 

Contributing  to  Delinquency  or  Dependency  of  a  Minor.  Any 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  contributing  to  delinquency;  any  parent 
or  guardian  of  contributing  to  dependency. 

Crime.  Consists  in  a  violation  of  a  public  law  in  the  commission 
of  which  there  shall  be  a  union  or  joint  operation  of  act  and  inten- 
tion or  criminal  negligence,   (Black)  . 

Criminal  Law.  In  criminal  cases,  the  defendant  is  always  op- 
posed in  court  by  the  government,  or  prosecution.  In  civil  cases, 
two  private  parties,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  oppose  each  other. 

All  law  is  a  mixture  of  traditional  attitudes  and  reasoned  legis- 
lated answers  to  practical  problems.  The  traditional  or  judge-made 
aspects  ("Precedents")  of  U.  S.  law  are  represented  in  the  common 
law,  equity,  the  so-called  "Natural  law,"  and  various  elements  of 
canon  law  and  civil  law  that  have  found  their  way  into  our  legal 
system.  These  elements  were  (and  are)  judge-made  or  judge-applied 
because  no  statutory  answer  existed  at  an  early  time  or  even  today, 
in  some  cases,  for  the  problems  they  dealt  with.  The  common  laiu, 
for  instance,  arose  in  a  period  in  England  when  there  was  no  con- 
sciously contrived,  written  statutory  law;  in  medieval  times,  the 
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only  "law"  that  existed  was  custom,  and  the  sole  function  of  judges 
Avas  to  determine  what  the  applicable  custom  was  and  how  it  should 
be  applied  in  each  case.  Even  after  the  statute  law  developed,  with 
the  appearance  of  legislative  bodies  later  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
common  law  continued  to  develop,  and  it  is  still  developing  today 
in  each  of  our  fifty  states,  in  the  form  of  legal  precedents  handed 
down  by  judges.  The  common  law  courts  in  England  in  time 
became  independent  of  royal  authority;  this  was  the  origin  of  an 
independent  judiciary  in  Anglo-Saxon  legal  systems.  Equity  was 
a  separate  body  of  law,  developed  by  special  courts  (courts  of  chan- 
cery) in  England  by  the  royal  chancellor,  as  the  "conscience  of  the 
king"  to  deal  with  situations  in  which  the  rigid  application  of  the 
common  law  would  have  been  unfair,  or  inequitable.  Under  chan- 
cery procedure,  judges  hand  down  all  the  decisions;  there  are  no 
juries.  Civil  law  doctrines  are  relics  of  the  old  Roman  law  that  have 
been  grafted  onto  our  legal  system.  The  legal  systems  of  several  of 
our  states,  such  as  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California,  which  were 
once  under  Spanish  or  French  rule,  have  a  civil  law  origin.  Canon 
law  is  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  law;  in  medieval  Europe  and  England 
certain  types  of  cases  could  only  be  handled  by  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Natural  law  has  a  history  that  goes  back  to  the  classic  and  Christian 
philosophers;  it  states  certain  abstract  principles,  which  verge  on 
traditional  principles  of  morality,  that  may  be  considered  eternally 
"right"  or  "wrong."  These  are  regarded  as  being  as  much  a  part  of 
the  natural  order  of  things  (God-given)  as  the  laws  of  physics, 
chemistry,  etc.,  and  as  being  so  obvious  that  they  are  self-evident  to 
all  reasonable  men.  Thomas  Jefferson  mentioned  them  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  (the  "inalienable"  rights  to  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness")  and  they  are  guaranteed  by 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments  to  our  Constitution  (the  Federal 
government  and  the  states  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  any  person 
of  "life,  liberty  or  property"  without  "due  process  of  law")  . 

These  last  provisions  concern  rights,  and  the  only  time  rights 
come  into  question,  under  a  regime  of  law,  is  when  an  individual 
is  brought  into  court  and  the  government  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  his  "life,  liberty,  or  property."  If  a  person  is  put  in  prison,  he  is 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  if  he  is  fined,  he  is  deprived  of  his 
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property.  In  the  U.  S.  (and  England)  the  government  cannot  legally 
do  this  in  an  arbitrary  fashion— it  has  to  follow  regular  legal  pro- 
cesses ("due  process  of  law"  or  "the  law  of  the  land"  an  alternate 
phrase  used  Magna  Charta)  . 

Most  of  our  criminal  law  is  firmly  based  on  traditional  common 
law  concepts,  although  it  now  is  written  down  in  statutes  and, 
frequently  logically  arranged  under  topical  headings  in  codes.  The 
classification  of  offenses  into  misdemeanors  and  felonies;  jury 
trials;  the  belief  in  an  independent  judiciary  for  instance,  go  back 
to  the  common  law.  Citizen  arrests  go  back  to  the  medieval  require- 
ment that  every  individual  in  the  community  turn  out  and  pursue 
a  criminal  when  someone  raised  the  "hue  and  cry." 

Americans,  being  frequently  reminded  that  they  possess  certain 
inalienable  rights,  are  apt  to  be  self-assertive  about  these  rights 
and  do  not  always  realize  that  freedom,  to  be  of  any  real  value  to 
the  individual,  requires  self-discipline  and  an  attitude  of  responsi- 
bility. No  right  is  absolute.  Freedom  of  speech  for  instance  does  not 
imply  the  right  to  organize  a  public  meeting  to  advocate  a  lynching 
or  to  burn  down  a  church.  To  do  so  would  conflict  with  other  legally 
guaranteed  rights. 

Among  the  usual  rights  enjoyed  by  criminal  suspects  are:  to  be 
presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt; 
reasonable  bail;  the  aid  of  a  lawyer,  which  may  be  provided  by  the 
state  (in  some  states,  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Public  Defender) , 
if  the  accused  cannot  afford  his  own;  not  to  be  forced  against  his 
will  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  either  in  the  making  by  third 
degree  methods,  of  a  false  confession,  or  as  a  witness  in  court;  to  be 
informed  within  a  reasonable  time  of  charges  placed  against  him; 
to  be  permitted  to  confront  his  accusers  openly  in  court;  compul- 
sory process  to  produce  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf  in  court  or  to 
obtain  their  sworn  testimony;  not  to  be  tried  for  a  crime  which 
was  not  a  legal  offense  at  the  time  of  its  commission;  not  to  be  forced 
to  undergo  unreasonable  searches  or  seizures. 

The  privilege  against  self-incrimination  does  not  apply  to  such 
identification  measures  as  fingerprinting,  photography,  identifica- 
tion by  witnesses,  etc. 

Dance  Halls.  Licensing  is  usually  required,  to  prevent  solicita- 
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tion  for  prostitution,  serving  of  liquor  to  minors,  etc.  Patrol  is 
desirable,  to  protect  young  girls  who  may  fall  in  with  bad  company. 

Deadly  Weapon.  Any  weapon  dangerous  to  life  or  with  which 
death  may  be  easily  and  readily  produced    (Black) .  See  Assault. 

Delinquent  Child.  An  infant  of  not  more  than  specified  age  who 
has  violated  any  law  or  who  is  incorrigible.  (Black)  Any  male  under 
seventeen  or  female  under  eighteen  who  habitually  violates  the 
law,  is  incorrigible,  wanders  the  streets  at  night,  is  found  in  any 
railroad  yard,  or  uses  vile  and  vulgar  language  in  public.  See  Juve- 
nile. 

Dependent  Child.  Any  male  under  seventeen  or  female  under 
eighteen  who  is  homeless  or  abandoned,  improperly  fed  or  educated, 
living  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  or  other  improper  place,  or  is  lacking 
in  proper  parental  care.  Any  child  imder  ten  who  is  begging,  ped- 
dling, or  selling. 

Deposition.  Evidence  given  by  a  witness  under  interrogatories, 
oral  or  written,  and  usually  written  down  by  an  official  person 
(Black) . 

Detention  of  Juveniles.  Boys  and  girls  of  juvenile  age  are  not  to 
be  taken  to  police  stations  or  detention  homes  for  non-felony  cases, 
if  they  live  in  the  vicinity.  They  should  be  taken  home  to  parents 
or  guardian;  juvenile  officers  should  follow  up,  interview  parents 
or  guardian,  and  make  recommendations.  If  the  case  is  to  be  taken 
up  in  juvenile  court,  juveniles  should  be  left  in  custody  of  parents 
or  guardians. 

Employment  of  Minors.  Most  localities  have  laws  concerning 
employment  of  juveniles;  these  complement  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws.  Following  are  a  few  typical  laws;  Girls  under  eight- 
een and  boys  under  fourteen  may  not  sell  newspapers,  shine  shoes, 
or  engage  in  other  occupations  on  streets.  Boys  fourteen  to  sixteen 
may  do  so  only  if  they  carry  a  school  certificate,  and  do  not  work 
before  5  A.M.  or  after  8  P.M.  With  a  school  certificate  they  may 
work  at  non-street  trades  not  before  7  A.M.  and  not  after  7  P.M. 
They  may  not  operate  elevators  or  other  dangerous  machinery. 
Work  in  bakeries;  must  have  health  certificate;  may  not  operate 
dough-breaker  or  cracker  machines;  seats  must  be  provided  for 
girls. 
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Entrapment.The  act  of  officers  or  agents  of  the  government  in 
inducing  a  person  to  commit  a  crime  not  contemplated  by  fiim, 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  criminal  prosecution  against  him 
(Black) . 

Entry.  In  criminal  law,  entry  is  the  unlawful  making  one's 
way  into  a  dwelling  or  other  house,  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
a  crime  therein  (Black) . 

False  Imprisonment.  Consists  in  the  unlawful  detention  of  the 
person  of  another,  for  any  length  of  time,  whereby  he  is  deprived 
of  his  personal  liberty   (Black)  .  See  Kidnapping. 

Felony.  When  we  look  up  the  term  "felony"  in  the  dictionary, 
we  learn  that  under  English  common  law  it  originally  indicated  a 
crime  that  could  be  prosecuted  by  an  "appeal,"  or  criminal  accusa- 
tion. Today  all  we  need  to  know  about  felonies  is  that  they  are  more 
serious  crimes  that  the  other  common  type  of  crime— misdemeanors. 
In  most  states  a  felony  involves  a  minimum  of  one  year's  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  or  the  state  penitentiary  or  a  heavy  fine. 
Most  misdemeanors  are  punished  by  short  terms  in  the  city  or 
county  jail  or  by  a  light  fine.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine 
what  is  a  felony  and  what  is  a  misdemeanor  unless  one  knows  the 
relevant  statute  law.  What  may  be  a  felony  in  one  state  may  only  be 
a  misdemeanor  in  another,  and  various  localities  may  provide  that 
certain  offenses  may  be  treated  as  either  felonies  or  misdemeanors. 
Homosexuality,  for  instance,  may  be  treated  as  a  felony  in  many 
places  or  a  misdemeanor  (lewd  vagrancy) . 

Foundlings.  Among  the  crowd  that  usually  gathers,  often  some- 
one will  want  to  take  the  child  home.  This  is  illegal,  as  the  law  has 
a  regular  way  of  dealing  with  adoptions  and  officers  do  not  know 
who  the  individuals  might  be.  If  officer  sees  an  individual  in  the  act 
of  abandoning  an  infant,  his  primary  task  is  to  arrest  the  culprit; 
then  immediately  to  return  and  care  for  the  child. 

Indecent  Liberties  With  Children,  a  felony.  Committed  by  any- 
one over  the  age  of  seventeen  on  anyone  under  the  age  of  fifteen, 
with  intent  to  arouse  or  gratify  the  passions  of  either;  or  anyone 
who  attempts  to  do  same. 

Indictment.  An  accusation  in  writing  found  and  presented  by  a 
Grand  Jury,  legally  convoked  and  sworn,  to  the  court  in  which  it  is 
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impaneled,  charging  that  a  person  therein  named  has  done  some 
act  or  been  guilty  of  some  omission,  which,  by  law,  is  punishable 
on  indictment   (Black)  . 

Information.  An  accusation  in  the  nature  of  an  indictment, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  presented  by  a  competent  public 
officer  on  his  oath  of  office,  instead  of  a  Grand  Jury  on  their  oath 
(Black) . 

Injunction.  A  writ  or  order  requiring  a  person  to  refrain  from  a 
particular  act   (Black)  . 

Junk  Dealers.  May  not  buy  anything  from  minors  without 
written  order  from  parent. 

Juvenile.  AGE  LIMITS  under  which  a  person  is  treated  as  a 
juvenile  differ  in  different  states.  In  Illinois,  a  juvenile  is  a  male 
youth  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  a  female  under  eighteen. 
Ways  in  which  the  law  regards  juvenile  offenders  differ  from  state 
to  state,  but  following,  taken  from  Social  Treatment  in  Probation 
and  Delinquency,  by  Pauline  Young,  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1937)    are  some  of  the  common  differences: 

Juvenile  court  proceedings  are  commonly  kept  secret,  and  the 
cases  and  their  disposition  do  not  usually  become  a  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual's later,  permanent  criminal  record.  (In  some  states,  however, 
juveniles  may  be  treated  as  adults  in  the  case  of  various  highly 
serious  crimes.) 

In  a  criminal  court,  the  individual  is  accused  of  a  specific  crime; 
in  juvenile  court  a  person  is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  offense 
and  a  petition  is  filed  in  his  behalf.  While  the  primary  purpose  of 
a  criminal  trial  is  to  prove  crime  and  punish  offenders,  purpose 
of  a  juvenile  hearing  is  to  ascertain  why  the  offense  was  committed, 
and  to  determine  on  a  course  of  treatment,  correction,  care,  protec- 
tion, and  prevention.  It  is  assumed  that  the  errant  juvenile  has  been 
"sinned  against";  social  factors  receive  great  stress  and  are  con- 
sidered as  underlying  considerations  in  juvenile  conduct.  In  an 
adult  trial,  social  and  economic  factors  are  excluded  by  law  as  irrele- 
vant. Criminal  courts  are  concerned  with  questions  of  motive  and 
intent;  but  the  juvenile  court  does  not  regard  the  child  as  being 
entirely  a  free  moral  agent  deserving  rigorous  punishment  for  his 
misdeeds.  Criminal  trials  deal  with  questions  of  the  specific  criminal 
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act  only,  but  juvenile  hearings  deal  with  personality  and  the  total 
social  situation  involved.  Apart  from  a  prior  criminal  record,  crimi- 
nal courts  are  not  concerned  with  the  total  life  history  of  the  individ- 
ual; juvenile  hearings  on  the  other  hand,  are  based  on  life  histories 
of  offenders,  secured  by  probation  officers  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
duty. 

Juvenile  courts  rely  frequently  on  private  or  public  institutions 
or  social  agencies  for  information  concerning  the  offender,  but  in 
criminal  courts  no  such  reports  are  usually  required.  Although 
juveniles  may  be  entitled  to  a  jury  if  desired,  most  juvenile  hearings 
are  before  judges.  In  juvenile  cases  the  probation  officer  usually 
acts  as  counsel  for  the  child,  although  a  lawyer  may  be  obtained  if 
desired.  Special  judges  are  designated  for  juvenile  hearings.  Child- 
ren in  juvenile  hearings  are  not  put  under  bail;  before  and  during 
trials  they  are  allowed  to  remain  at  home  or  in  a  juvenile  home  or 
other  suitable  home  under  supervision  of  a  probation  officer.  Juven- 
ile courts  may  send  out  their  own  agents  to  examine  the  behavior 
of  the  child,  but  a  criminal  court  would  not  so  act  on  its  own  initia- 
tive. Criminal  proceedings  depend  solely  upon  legal  precedent, 
but  in  juvenile  hearings  legal  procedure  joins  hands  wth  the  social 
and  biological  sciences  to  work  out  a  plan  of  treatment.  Needs  of 
the  individual  criminal  do  not  at  all  determine  treatment  in  a 
specific  case  but  this  is  determined  by  the  legislature  in  regard  to 
the  offense  in  question:  juvenile  court  considers  the  needs  of  the 
particular  individual  without  regard  to  other  actual  or  potential 
delinquents. 

In  criminal  procedure,  no  board  of  visitation  such  as  may  be 
appointed  in  juvenile  court  work  is  appointed  by  the  court  to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  conditions  found  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 
Criminal  procedure  is  based  on  traditional  penal  theories  and 
principally  of  a  common  law  or  statutory  origin;  juvenile  court 
procedure  more  closely  parallels  chancery,  summary  procedures, 
with  an  admixture  of  modern  theories  of  social  justice. 

Insanity.  A  person  found  by  competent  legal  authority  to  be 
insane  cannot  be  held  legally  responsible  for  any  criminal  act.  In 
McNaghten's  Case  handed  down  in  an  English  court  in  1843,  it 
was  decided  that  insanity  was  a  defense  against  an  accusation  of 
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crime  if  the  accused  at  the  time  of  the  crime  was  ( 1 )  unaware  of  the 
nature  of  the  act  he  committed,  or  (2)  if  he  was  aware  of  it,  but 
did  not  know  that  it  was  wrong.  This  traditional  legal  definition 
still  applies  in  many  places,  but  in  some  jurisdictions,  such  as  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  McNaghten  rule  has  been  tentatively 
abandoned.  More  recent  psychiatric  theory  holds  that  a  person  may 
realize  the  wrongness  of  his  actions  but  have  no  real  power  to  con- 
trol them. 

Kidnapping.The  term  includes  false  imprisonment  (q.v.)  plus 
the  removal  of  the  person  to  some  other  place    (Black)  . 

Larceny.  The  unlawful  taking  and  carrying  away  of  things 
personal,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  right  owner  of  the  same 
(Black) . 

Under  traditional  legal  doctrine,  larceny  is  of  two  types— grand 
larceny,  a  felony,  and  petit  (petty)  larceny,  a  misdemeanor.  Usually 
grand  larceny  involves  taking  property  worth  more  than  $50.00. 
Removing  the  property  of  an  individual  from  his  own  person, 
regardless  of  its  value,  e.g.,  "rolling"  drunks,  is  grand  larceny,  a 
felony.  Stealing  an  auto  is  grand  larceny.  Taking  property  worth 
more  than  $25.00  at  night  from  a  house  (without  the  element  of 
breaking  and  entering)  is  usually  considered  grand  larceny,  a 
felony. 

Liquor  Laws.  Drunken  male  juveniles  may  engage  in  public 
fights  or  senseless,  unprovoked  attacks  on  peaceful  citizens.  Reck- 
less driving  which  is  more  common  among  young  people  than 
adults  is  already  serious  enough  without  young  people  driving 
while  drunk.  Juvenile  drunkenness  plus  easy  access  to  automobiles 
may  be  direct  cause  of  vehicular  accidents,  illegitimacy,  abortion, 
and  the  spread  of  juvenile  venereal  disease. 

Certain  bars  are  also  criminal  hang-outs,  and  juveniles  may 
obtain  their  introduction  to  crime  in  them.  They  may  also  become 
personally  acquainted  in  lower-type  bars  with  prostitution  and 
gambling. 

Young  people  usually  accept  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
they  live,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  frequent  low  dives  and  associate 
freely  with  questionable  people,  the  community  is  practically 
inviting  them  to  become  delinquents. 
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Officers  should  rigidly  enforce  laws  concerning  sale  of  liquor 
to  minors,  and  licensing  authorities  should  deprive  any  establish- 
ment that  purposely  or  carelessly  engages  in  such  a  practice  of  their 
right  to  operate.  Policewomen  who  learn  of  such  illegal  liquor 
sales  should  do  all  they  can  to  see  that  it  is  stopped. 

Minor.  An  infant  or  person  who  is  under  the  age  of  legal  com- 
petence   (Black)  . 

Misdemeanor.  Early  English  law  classed  crimes  under  three 
categories— treason,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  Treason,  in  the 
sense  of  crimes  against  a  personal  ruler,  today  does  not  have  the 
importance  as  a  legal  offense  that  it  once  did,  but  we  still  class  most 
crimes  as  felonies  or  misdemeanors.  Misdemeanors  generally 
involve  sentences  of  less  than  one  year  and  lighter  fines  than  felonies. 
See  Felony. 

Narcotics.  Ssi\e  of  illegal  narcotics  to  juveniles  may  make  seller 
liable  to  life  imprisonment  under  Federal  Law.  "Drug  addiction 
is  a  state  of  periodic  or  chronic  intoxication  detrimental  to  the 
individual  and  to  society,  produced  by  repeated  consumption  of  a 
drug  (natural  or  synthetic)  .  Its  characteristics  include:  (1)  An 
overpowering  desire  or  need  (compulsion)  to  continue  taking  the 
drug  and  to  obtain  it  by  any  means.  (2)  a  tendency  to  increase  tTie 
dose.  (3)  A  psychic  (psychological)  and  sometimes  a  physical 
dependence  on  the  effects  of  the  drug."  (Expert  Committee  on 
Drugs  Liable  to  Produce  Addiction,  World  Health  Organization, 
Technical  Report  Serial  No.  21,  1950,  "6.1  Definition  of  Drug 
Addiction")  .  A  drug  addict  is  "any  person  who  habitually  uses 
any  habit-forming  narcotic  drug  so  as  to  endanger  the  public 
morals,  health,  safety  or  welfare,  or  who  is  or  has  been  so  far  addicted 
to  the  use  of  such  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  self-control  with  reference  to  his  addiction."  (Wilson 
and  Pescor:  Problems  in  Prison  Psychiatry,  1939,  p.  185.) 

Insofar  as  juveniles  are  concerned,  introduction  to  drug  ad- 
diction is  commonly  by  way  of  marijuana,  which  creates  no  physi- 
cal dependence  but  may  create  a  psychological  desire  for  more  or 
greater  "thrills."  At  the  same  time,  its  use  may  also  induce  its  users 
to  carry  out  irrational,  criminal,  or  irresponsible  acts  of  great 
danger  to  society  and  the  individual. 
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The  drug  that  causes  the  great  threat  to  U.  S.  society  is  heroin. 
The  chemical  process  for  refinement  of  heroin,  and  the  necessity 
to  obtain  opium  from  which  it  is  derived,  which  usually  comes  only 
from  certain  areas  of  the  world  (notably  Communist  China) ,  makes 
the  heroin  trade  a  highly  organized  criminal  business.  The  princi- 
pal effect  of  heroin  addiction  is  an  extreme  physical  dependency. 
Criminal  acts  of  heroin  addicts  take  place  when  the  drug  begins 
to  wear  off  and  "withdrawal"  symptoms  set  in,  during  which  they 
may  vomit,  suffer  muscular  spasms,  itch,  yawn,  and  sweat  profusely. 
To  obtain  the  necessary  money  to  obtain  the  illegal  drug,  addicts 
will  usually  resort  to  theft,  armed  robbery,  or  prostitution.  Treat- 
ment; confinement  in  a  Federal  narcotics  hospital  is  essential.  Out- 
patient treatment,  which  some  ill-advised  persons  advocate,  is 
futile,  as  it  does  not  remove  the  addict  from  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  further  supplies  of  heroin.  Intensive  following-up  by 
probation  officers  after  release  is  necessary  to  discover  reversion, 
which  is  usual.  In  order  to  "kick  the  habit,"  addict  must  have 
some  affirmative  goal  in  life  which  he  may  lack. 

Signs  of  heroin  addiction:  skin  eaten  away  in  nostrils  from 
"snorting,"  numerous  needle  marks  on  arms,  etc.,  collapsed  veins, 
possession  of  eye  droppers,  spoons,  matches,  hypodermic  needle, 
razor  blade,  etc.,  the  implements  needed  to  give  one's  self  a  shot. 
Other  symptoms  are  only  evident  upon  "withdrawal."  A  heroin 
addict  under  the  influence  of  his  drug  may  appear  perfectly  normal, 
completely  happy,  and  contented. 

Cocaine,  which  produced  a  "pop-eyed"  appearance,  is  not  now 
commonly  used  in  the  United  States.  Those  addicted  to  this  drug 
may  resort  to  violent  criminal  acts.  Cocaine  comes  from  the  coca 
plant,  raised  in  Latin  America. 

Many  other  drugs,  including  some  synthetic  drugs,  are  addicting 
or  create  a  psychological  dependence— morphine,  novocaine,  sleep- 
ing pills,  benzedrine,  bromines,  tranquilizers,  etc.  These  are  sub- 
ject to  varying  degrees  of  legal  control,  but  except  for  morphine  do 
not  usually  create  the  great  problem  caused  by  marijuana  and 
heroin  and  cocaine. 

The  only  safe  way  to  escape  drug  addiction  is  never  to  allow 
one's  self  to  be  tempted.  This  is  not  difficult  if  a  person  has  a  nor- 
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mal,  healthy  mental  attitude  and  a  good  sense  of  correct  behavior. 
The  fact  that  statistically  relatively  more  doctors  and  nurses  become 
drug  addicts  than  people  who  have  no  legal  access  to  drugs  proves 
that  strict  control  of  the  supply  of  narcotic  drugs  is  essential.  To 
advocate  that  addicts  be  "treated"  by  giving  them  free  injections  of 
drugs  at  public  clinics  is  analagous  to  saying  you  should  extinguish 
a  fire  by  throwing  gasoline  on  it.  Supplying  people  with  addicting 
drugs  only  creates  a  growing  physical  need  for  more  drugs.  Past 
experiments  with  such  clinics  have  been  disastrous,  and  those  who 
advocate  them  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Pawn  Shops.  Must  not  accept  pledges  from  minors  or  employ 
anyone  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Pool  Rooms.  No  person  under  eighteen  shall  remain  in  pool 
rooms  unless  accompanied  by  parent  or  guardian. 

Pornographic  Materials.  Mailing  or  interstate  transportation 
of  pornographic  materials  is  illegal.  Postal  inspectors,  however, 
cannot  legally  open  first  class  mail  by  which  most  mail  order  porno- 
graphy travels.  Cases  of  sales  or  solicitation  by  first  class  mail  for 
sale  should  be  reported  to  the  postoffice  at  once,  as  many  operators 
are  "fly-by-nights,"  using  post  office  blinds,  etc.  Local  laws  concern- 
ing sale  must  conform  to  various  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  the 
subject,  under  Supreme  Court  authority  to  review  cases  involving 
freedom  of  expression,  free  speech,  etc.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  to  be  considered  pornographic,  the  work  as  a  whole  must, 
according  to  contemporary  community  standards,  appeal  to  prur- 
ient interest.  It  is  not  impossibly  difficult  to  judge  whether  this 
standard  applies,  but  courts  are  sometimes  hesitant  to  impinge  in 
any  way  on  the  pornographers'  supposed  freedom  of  expression. 
Policewomen  should  be  alert  for  peddlers  of  this  material,  hanging 
out  near  schools,  selling  it  directly  to  juveniles  or  recruiting  juven- 
iles as  sales  agents.  Use  of  police  or  other  local  licensing  power 
can  eliminate  sale  of  pornography  from  news  stands  on  public 
property.  Juveniles  themselves  may  be  induced  to  pose  for  indecent 
pictures.  Charge  of  contributing  to  delinquency  of  a  minor  may  be 
placed  against  pornographers  involved. 

Principal.  A  principal  in  a  crime  is  the  actor  or  one  of  the  chief 
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actors.  He  may  directly  commit  the  crime  or  abet  its  commission, 
and  may  be  present  or  absent.  Inducing  a  person  to  commit  a  serious 
crime  makes  one  a  principal  as  much  as  if  one  actually  committed 
it.  A  murder,  for  instance,  might  be  induced  by  a  far-distant  indi- 
vidual who  had  no  part  in  its  commission;  a  lookout  in  a  burglary  is 
as  much  as  principal  in  the  crime  of  burglary  as  if  he  actually 
entered  the  premises  and  took  direct  part  in  the  burglary.  An  acces- 
sory, as  distinguished  from  a  principal,  is  one  who  knowingly  aids 
a  felon  to  hide  or  escape  when  he  has  knowledge  or  reasonable 
grounds  to  suspect  that  a  felony  has  been  committed. 

Probation.  Allowing  a  person  convicted  of  some  minor  offense 
to  go  at  large  under  a  suspension  of  sentence,  during  good  behavior, 
and  generally  under  the  supervision  or  guardianship  of  a  "probation 
officer"    (Black)  . 

Prosecution.  A  criminal  action;  a  proceeding  instituted  and 
carried  on  by  due  course  of  law,  before  a  competent  tribunal,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime    (Black)  . 

Riot.  A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace  by  three  persons 
or  more,  assembling  together  of  their  own  authority  with  an  intent 
mutually  to  assist  each  other  against  any  who  shall  oppose  them,  in 
the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature  (Black)  .  If 
private  property  other  than  property  in  transit  is  destroyed  by 
twelve  or  more  participants  in  a  riot,  the  government  of  city  or 
county  in  which  the  property  is  located  is  liable  to  suit  by  owner 
of  the  property  for  three-fourths  of  the  damages  sustained. 

Runaways.  If  no  serious  offense  has  been  committed,  juvenile 
runaways  should  be  delivered  to  Traveler's  Aid  Society.  After  11 
P.M.  they  may  be  placed  in  Juvenile  Home,  and  taken  to  Travelers 
Aid  the  following  morning. 

Schoolyards.  Loitering  of  degenerate  adults  near  schoolyards 
is  usually  illegal,  and  should  be  checked. 

Testimony.  Evidence  given  by  a  competent  witness,  under  oath 
or  affirmation,  as  distinguished  from  evidence  derived  from  writings 
and  other  sources    (Black) . 

Statute. An  act  of  the  legislature;  a  particular  law  enacted  and 
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established  by  the  will  of  the  legislative  department  of  government; 
the  written  will  of  the  legislature,  solemnly  expressed  according  to 
the  forms  necessary  to  constitute  it  the  law  of  the  state  (Black) . 

Theaters.  Cases  involving  suspected  sexual  exhibitionists,  de- 
viates, annoyers  of  women  and  children  benefit  from  the  services  of 
policewomen.  Interview  theater  manager,  usher,  complainants,  and 
try  to  identify  complainant.  Constant  moving  about  of  suspect  in 
theater  may  be  cause  for  suspicion.  Certain  theaters  may  be  espe- 
cially frequented  by  such  suspects  and  require  regular  checking. 
Policewomen  may  act  as  "decoy,"  with  other  officers,  ushers,  and 
managers,  near-by  to  aid  in  apprehension  and  identification. 

Warrant.  A  writ  or  precept  from  a  competent  authority  in  pur- 
suance of  law,  directing  the  doing  of  an  act  and  addresser  to  an  offi- 
cer or  person  competent  to  do  the  act,  and  affording  him  protection 
from  damages  if  he  does  it   (Black)  . 

Warrant  of  Arrest.  A  written  order  issued  and  signed  by  a 
magistrate,  directed  to  a  peace  officer  or  some  other  person  specially 
named,  and  commanding  him  to  arrest  the  body  of  a  person  named 
in  it,  who  is  accused  of  an  offense   (Black) . 

Witness.  A  person  who  has  knowledge  of  an  event.  A  person 
whose  declaration  under  oath  is  received  as  evidence  for  any  pur- 
pose, whether  such  declaration  be  made  on  oral  examination  or 
by  deposition  or  affidavit   (Black) . 
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"A  Dedicated  Policewoman" 

The  First  Edition  of  "Who's  Who  of  American  Women"  quite 
appropriately  included  a  biography  of  Lois  Lundell  Higgins.  Doctor 
Higgins  is  a  Chicago  policewoman  of  some  twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  juvenile,  juvenile  court,  and  crime  prevention  work. 
In  1944  along  with  policewoman  Ruth  Biederman,  she  organized, 
developed  and  taught  the  first  training  course  for  policewomen  in 
the  Chicago  Police  Department. 

Since  1950  she  has  been  Director  of  the  Illinois  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau,  a  unique  program  in  which  the  city,  county  and  state 
participate  through  their  duly  authorized  representatives  detailed 
to  the  Bureau. 

In  recognition  of  her  long  fight  against  illicit  narcotics,  responsible 
in  many  areas  for  a  large  proportion  of  thefts  and  of  other  serious 
crimes.  Doctor  Higgins  in  1960  was  invited  to  serve  as  a  nnember 
of  the  Advisory  Comnnittee  of  the  UnitedStates  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
She  has  been  a  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  since  1953  and  has  served  on  the  Crime  Prevention 
Committee  since  1957.  She  has  served  the  National  Police  Officers 
Association  of  America  as  Chairman  of  its  Advisory  Board  since 
its  inception  and  is  now,  in  addition,  Dean  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Institute ,  a  Division  of  that  Association. 

Doctor  Higgins  was  a  delegate  to  the  Midcentury  and  Golden  Anni- 
versary White  House  Conferences  on  Youth  (Washington,  D.C.)»the 
Second  United  Nations  Congress  on  Prevention  of  Crime  (London), 
and  the  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism  (Stockholm,  Sweden). 
She  is  the  only  woman  member  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Chief  s 
of -Police  and  is  Chairman  of  its  Crime  Prevention  Connmittee.  She 
is'j5)>€"ll- known  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad  as  a  writer 
and  lejS^rer  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
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